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Vice-PRINCIPAL—Rev. J. REWEOR, & M.A.,, St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
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There are NINE SCHOLARSHIPS, ter tenable at the College, open to Candi- 
dates under 15 on the Ist July, of the Annual value, three of £60, three of 
£40, and three of £20. 

A Special Army Class has been in active work f»r some time. 

‘The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, May 2Np. 


F. W. MADDEN, M.R.A.S., Secretary. 





Giry of LIVERPOOL. 


TO SCULPTORS AND ARTISTS, 

The CORPORATION of the CITY of LIVERPOOL are desirous of obtain- 
ing DESIGNS for the Completion in Relief of Twenty-eight Panels on the 
Facades of St. George’s Hall, left in block from the erection of the building. 
The sizes vary from 4ft. 4in . by 4ft. 4in. to 6ft. by 5ft. lin. 

On application to the CoRPo RPORATION SURVEYOR, Municipal Offices, 
Liverpool, personally or by post, lithographed plans and other particulars 
will be ill be furnished. 

As it is possible Designs may be sent in by Artists who are not prepared 
to execute the por the execution will form the subject of a separate 


contract, but, if the se and i should go 





together. 

A Premium of £200 will be pom to the First in the order of merit ; £100 
to the Second ; £50 to the Third 

The Council do not bind themselves to carry out any of the selected 
Designs, nor to employ the author in the of the 

The subjects are left to the discretion of the Artists, but some reference 
to the pre of the building is desirable. 

Either drawings or models may be itted, but C must sub- 


mit not less than three designs for the larger panels, and not less than four 
for the smaller, 


Drawings to be either in outline or in shaded h 
or models made to one-fourth | of oes 4 size of the Carving. 


All Designs to which p to become the absolute 
— of the Corporation, to be pam f as they may think prope 


per. 
he Council will, if they think it necessary, call in professional assistance 
in ee — of the adjudication. 


The jigns to be sent in to Mr. THOMAS SHELMERDINE, jun., Corporation 
Surveyor, addressed as above, not later than 10 A.M. on the Ist JUNE 
NEXT. By Order, 

J. RAYNER, Town Clerk. 

Municipal Offices, Liverpool, 6th February, 1882. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 


WATER-COLOURS. 











, and d 








The WINTER EXHIBITION will CLOSE on SATURDAY, MARCH 11TH. 
5a, PALL MALL EAST, From 10 till 5. Admittance, Is.; Catalogue, 6d. 


ALFRED D. Fripp, Secretary. 


OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS. 


OLD MASTERS EXHIBITION, now open, from 9 to 6.30 ; will CLOSE 
MARCH lite. Lighted at Dusk with the Electric Light. 


(GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
ROSVENOR GALLERY.— WINTER 


EXHIBITION at the Grosvenor Gallery NOW OPEN, from 10 till 6 
with a Collection of boggy Drawings, and a Complete ‘COLLECTION 
of the WORKS of G. WATTS, R.A., forming the first of a Series of 
Annual Winter Exhibitions illustrating ‘the works of the most eminent 
living painters. Admission, One Shilling. Season Tickets, 5s. 


XHIBITION of FINE ARTS, ROYAL 


ALBERT HALL, 1882, will OPEN MONDAY, May 15TH.—Full parti- 


culars can now be obtained by application to the MANAGER, Royal Albert 
Hall, Kensington, 8.W. 


FEW WORDS on ART: Advice and 


Warning how Spurious Proofs are Made, and other useful Informa- 
tion. Price 1s. Just published by GLADWELL BROTHERS, Gracechurch- 
street. a be had from all Booksellers. 


Royan AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 


of ENGLAND. 























AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION, 


The EXAMINATION of CANDIDATES for the SOCIETY’S SENIOR 
PRIZES and CERTIFICATES will take place in the week commencing 
TUESDAY, May 9, 1882. 

Cepies of the Regulations and of the Form of Entry (which is required to 
be sent in by APRIL |, 1882) may be had on application to 


12, Hanover-square, London, | w. H. M. JENKINS, Seoretary. 





VERSLADE PREPARATORY 


SCHOOL, near Rugby.—The Rev. G. F. WRIGHT, M.A., late 
Fellow of C, C. C., Cambridge, and formerly Assistant-Master at Wellington 
College and Shrewsbury School, 1. eeameeatl BOYS for the Classical or 
Modern Sides of the Public Schoo! 


DGBASTON HIGH ~ SCHOOL for 
GIRLS (Limited).—WANTED, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS. Good 
Arithmetic indispensable. Salary £100 to £120, ng to 
—Applications, stating age, experience, and certificates, to be sent to 
HEAD MISTRESS, 280, Hagley-road, Birmingham, not later than MARCH 6th 








T UNBRIDGE WELLS.— WARBERRY 


HOUSE, Bishopsdown Park (restored since the fire of April last). 
—PREPAKATION for the PUBLIC SCHOULS and Saleen nage 
under the Rev. T. R. R, STEBBING, M.A., sometime Fellow and Tutor of 
Worcester College, Oxford, First and Second - Classics, First Class in 
Law and Modern History. Fees from 150 to 900 Guineas. 


\ ISS GALE, Certificated ‘Student, Girton 


College, Guitiee (Mathematical Honours), RECEIVES PUPILS 
to prepare for the Local and Higher Local Examinations of Oxford and 
Cambridge and the Matriculation Examination of the London University.— 
8 , Compton-terrace, Brighton, 








20K. TSMOUTH DISTRIC T. — Military 


Examination of Militia Candidates for Line Commissions.—A 
CAPTAIN, late R.A., PREPARES SUBALTERNS for above COMPETITION 
in all Four Subjects required, Capital Lodgings close by.— Address Captain 
OLIVER, 2, Bestern-vilies, Auglesey, Gosport. 


LEDBERGII SCHOOL —SIX 


ENTRANCE +CHOl, Ausenrs, of £40, £30, £2 Candidates may 


be examined in London or Manche = Tr. —Apply to H. G, tans. Lsy,, Schovl 
ouse, Sedbergh, befure MARCH 2. 





y 7 hl 
LLCIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 
—CIVIL SERVICE INSTITUTE, 110, Cannon-street, City. —PRE- 
PARATION for APPOINTMENTS, Higher and Lower Divisions ; also 
——— Civil ; Student Interpreters, Woolwich and Sandhurst. Country 
ad by Cor Stamp for terms, Dr. KLEIN, 
MA. Author of the * Student’s Manual of English Constitutional History,” 


price 4s. 6d., post-free. Nine out of each ten of Dr. Klein’s pupils have 
passed. 








AJ 4 

RMAN SOCIAL LIFEand THOUGHT. 

—A COURSE of TEN LECTURES on the above subject will be 

delivered by KARL PEARSON, LL.B., B.A., Cambridge, at SUUTH PLACE 

INSTITU TE, FINSBURY, on TU ESDAY E v ENINGS, at 7.30 o'clock. Fee 

for the Course, 5s. The INTRODUCTORY LECTURE will be delivered on 

TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 28TH. Admission Free to this Lecture.—Syllabus 

and Tickets may be ob 1 at the on the evenings of the 

tures, or upon application, by post, to the Hon. Sec., CONKAD THIEs, 
76, Graham-road, Iackney, EF. 


PRIVATE TUITION near 










ETON.—A 


Military and Collegiate Tutor, with twenty years’ experience, 
RECEIVES a few PUPILS requiring thorough preparation fur army, 
uuversity, or professional examinations, or advancement io general 
studies. Healthy and pieasaut situation, — Address Jas. H. CRoonE, The 


Grove, Slough, 





LPBRARIANSHIP, ke., VACANT. 


LONDON INSTITUTION, FU FINSBURY CIRCUS, E.C, 


The COMMITTEE of MANAGEMENT are pre to receive APPLICA- 
TIONS for the post of PRINCIPAL LIBRA and SUPERINTENDENT, 
which is about to become vacant. 


The successful Candidate will be required to reside in, and to take the 

general of, the ; he must not exceed 40 years of 

age ; he must be of good health and active yo he must not have any 
with L 





other official employment ; he must be we 
work, and have thorough cdaliaaties ability ; ; he must be of qt 
literary attainments ; and he must have a competent knowledge of lan- 
guages. Salary £250 per annum, with unfurnished rooms, coals, and lights. 

All applications must be made before Makcit 20TH, | and on printed forms 
which will be forwarded to are not to be sent 
unless the applicant receives notice that they will be meg and appli- 
Cants must not canvass the C of 3 All letters to be 
marked o outside - Librarianship,” 











A GENTLEMAN in the Highest Class of 


one of the First London Art Schools is desirous of TEACHING 
DRAWING to PRIVATE PUPILS, or would give Lessons in a Ladies’ 
School. —Address, W. H, M., 38, St. George’s-road, 8.W. 


OLLEGE for GENTLEMEN'S: DAUGH.- 


TERS exclusively, conducted by Mdme. LANGORE, 40, Welbeck- 
reet, Cavendish-cquare, ¥ Ww. Circulars on application. 





NGERHAUS, HANNOVER, LINDEN. 


—Mrs. UNGER and Miss PAPE (diplémée, formerly Professor at 
the Training College for Governesses, Leipzig) RECEL VE YOUNG LADIES 
lesirous of i their E iu Germany. Home comforts ; 
salubrious, country-like situation ; highest English references.—Apply to 
Miss Fare, © or 0 Miss SCHILD, Eaton-crescent, Swansea. 








HE PRE SS S.—YOUNG MAN, aged 26, 


writing Shorthand at the rate of 110 words a-miuute, with a know- 
ledge also of Latin, Greek, and French, desires aSiTU ATION as REPOKTER, 
or otherwise.—Address, a REPORTER,” the * Academy.” 





ATERNOSTER ROW.—TO BE LET, 

- with immediate possession, a LARGE WAREHOUSE and SHOP, 
eonsisting of five floors, situate in Warwick-lane, and adjoining Paternoster- 
row. Recently put into thorough repair.—For further particulars and 


cards to view apply to Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIs, CLARK, & Co., 5 and 
6, Lancaster-place, Strand, and 18, Oid Broad-street, E.C, 


(GHEAP SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 


| Now ready, gratis, GEORGE FINDLEY’S CATALOGUE, No. 45. 
Apply to 89, High-street, Leicester. 


THAT will be the COST of PRINTING 


THIS?—Answered per Return by W. HENRY ROBINSON, Steam 
Printing Works, Walsall. Circulars, Statements, Bills, &c., invariably per 
Return (post-free). Every facility for Book and Pamphlet Work. Prices 
much under London Firms. 








B. WHITTINGHAM & CO., Printers 
and Publishers.—Printers of the ** CABINET-MAKER and ART 
FUKNISHER.” High-class, Clear Printing from New Types at Trade Scale. 
Prompt Estimates for Books, Periodicais, —_— and Catalogues, 
Magazine Handbills, in good style, 3s. per 1,00 
91, Gracechurch-street, London ; Works’ ‘in direct Telephonic Con- 
nexion), 4, White Hart-court, Bishopsgate. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
ART HANDBOOK FOR PICTURE COLLECTORS, &c. 


HEPHERD’S SHORT HISTORY of the 


BRITISH SCHOOL of PAINTING : comprising Short Notices of 700 
Figure and cooper Painters from Sir J. REYNOLDS, P.R.A., to Sir F. 
LEIGHTON, P.R.A 

bscanneads SAMPSON Low, Manstom, & & Co., 188, Fleet-street, 


TAFFORDSHIRE. _ ILLUSTRATIONS 


of OLD STAFFORDSHIRE HOUSES, by W. NIVEN, Author of 
“Worcestershire and Warwickshire Houses,” ‘* Aston Hall,” &c. Twenty- 
one Etchings, with Letterpress descriptive of Forty Subjects. The Subscrip- 
tion List will shortly close, 
Prospectus or other information may be had by applying to the AUTHOR, 
7, en 8.W.; or to Mr. RIMEL: ky ~_ Oxford-street, W. 














MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for MARCH, 
Ready on Monday next, postage free on application, 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for MAROH, 
Ready on Monday next, postage free on applieation. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


SELECT (Limirey), 


30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET. 


THE ACADEMY. 


[Fen. 25, 1882.—No. 519. 








At all Libraries, in 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


THE GARDEN of EDEN. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


** Few novelists, and those only of a high order, 
could by possibility have written ‘The Garden of 
Eden,”” There is genius and passion in it.” 


GRAPHIC. 

‘¢Tf ‘The Garden of Eden’ be a first work, its 
constructive skill is no less remarkable than the 
fastidious avoidance of every sort of extravagance. 
Writers so capable of dealing with every sort of 
character are few.’’ 

GLOLE. 

‘*Tn parts this novel approaches greatness. It is 
written with the whole might and heart of its 
author,” 

LONDON FIGARO, 


** A brief tribute is due to the purity of the story, 
and to its power and vigour.” 


ATHENAEUM, 
‘The work of a cultivated and observant mind, 
and thoroughly readable.” 


ILLUSTRATED SPORTING NEWS. 


‘*A book so fresh and pleasant will be interesting 
to all readers.” 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE, 
‘*There are passages of force and vividness in 
‘The Garden of Eden.’”’ 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
8, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 





Immediately, in 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
THE FRERES._ By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER, Author of ‘Her Dearest Foe,’ ‘ The 
Wooing O’t,” &e Co 





At all Libraries, in 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


A MERE CHANCE. By Apa 


CAMBRIDGE, Author of ‘“‘In Two Years’ Time,” &c, 
_ “A well-told romance of modern life. . . . Her style 
is decidedly pleasant.”—Athenaeum. 





At all Libraries, in 2 vols., crown 8vo. 


JACK URQUHART’S DAUGH- 


TER. By PAMELA SNEYD. 





Ready this day, at all Newsagents’, price One Shilling. 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


For MARCH, 1882, 


I. A BALLROOM REPENTANCE. 
Epwarpgs. (Continued.) 


Il. JANE AUSTEN, 
Ill, SUNSET with CLOUDS, 
IV. THE PRINCESS of ASNELLES, 
V. BISHOP BERKELEY. 
Vi. THE FRERES. By Mrs, Avexanper. (Continted.) 
Vil, A GOSSIP about BOOKSTALLS. 
VILL. THE STORY of MARIE DUMONT, a FARMER'S 
DAUGHTER. By Lavy Potuock. (Conclusion.) 
IX. FATE 
x. ROBLN. By Mrs. Parr. (Continued.) 


By Mrs, AnnIg 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
Ngw BuBLincton Sreext, 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Ready this day, 4to, price 42s., handsomely bound in cloth 
gilt, giit edges, by Burn & Co. 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 


A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


Designed by 


TER ROYAL HIGHNESS the PRINCESS BEATRICE, 


NOTICE.—In consequence of the large number of 
different printings necessary to produce some of the 
Chromo-lithographs, considerable delay must arise 
before a Third Edition can be issued. 





Now ready, Srconp Epirion, og a Portrait, 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, 1 


MEMORIES OF OLD FRIENDS: 


Being Extracts from the Journals and Letters of CAROLINE 
FOX, of Penjerrick, Cornwall, from 1835 to 1871, 
To which are added F ourteen Original Letters 
from J. 8S. MILL never before published. 
Edited» by HORACE N. PY M. 


NEW VOLUME BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


IRISH ESSAYS and OTHERS. By 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
In a few days. 


NEW WORK BY LESLIE STEPHEN, 


THE SCIENCE of ETHICS: an Essay 
upon Ethical Theory as modified by the Doctrine of 
Evolution. By LESLIE STEPHEN, Author of “A 
History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century,” 
** Hours in a Library > &c. Demy svo, 16s, 

(Ln the press. 


NOTES and JOTTINGS from ANIMAL 
IIFE. By the late FRANK BUCKLAND. With 
Portrait and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

(Shortly. 


or, the 


SIX MONTHS in ‘the ‘RANKS; 


Gentleman Private. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
**A book like this should ve very valuable to army administrators, and to 
parhumentary army refurmers.”—Sritish Quarterly Review. 


EXTRACTS from the WRITINGS of 
W. M. THACKERAY. Chiefly Philosophical and 
Reflective. Second Edition. With a Portrait. Crown 
8vo, 78. 6d. 


TANTLER’S SISTER, and other UN- 
TRUTHFUL STORIES: being a Collection of Pieces 
Written for Public Reading. By EDWARD Kk. 
TURNER, Author of ‘*'l, Leaves.” Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 














NEW NO Vv E . Ss. 
POOR ARCHIE’S GIRLS. By Kathleen 


KNOX, 3 vols., post 8vo. 
“ \ very powerful and even original novel.” —Academy. 


LOVE the DEBT. By Basil. 3 vols., post 





8vo. [Just published. 
CORNS HLL MAGAZINE. —NEW STORIES. 
NOTICE.—THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


for MARCH contains the Second Part of a New Story, 
entitied ** DAMOCLES,” by the Author of ‘ For 
Percival.”’ With Illustrations by Mr. W. Small. 

In the APRIL NUMBER will commence a 
Novel, entitled “NO NEW THING,” by the Author 
of “* Mademoiselle de Mersac,” “ Matrimony > &c. With 
Illustrations by Mr. Du Maurier, 


On February 27 (One Shilling), No. 267. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For MARCH, 
With Illustrations by GEORGE DU MAURIER and W. SMALL, 
CONTENTS, 
LOVE the DEBT. , oom an ee Chap. XLV.—Pushed from 
his Stvol, ALY * The Brattle.” il, Sadan Graveyard. 
ZOOVHILY. By Saunas S POWER CoBBE, 
THE EARLY LIPE of J.-F, MILLET, 
LIVING DEATH-GLRMs. 
IAR-CONNAUGHT ; a Sketch, 
UPSTAIRS and DOWNSTALLs, 
THE SLEEPER. By JAMES THOMSON, 
DAMOCLES. By the Author of “ Fur Percival.” (With an Illustration.) 
Chap. L1L.--Shadows aud a Ghost. 1V.—An Afternoon in the Redlands 
Park. 


London: Smrru, Expsr, & Co., 15, Waterloo-place, 








SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & C0.’S 
LIST. 


WANDERINGS SOUTH and EAST: a 


Descriptive Record of Travel in the Southern and Eastern Hemi- 
spheres. By WALTER COOTE. Demy 8vo, with Illustrations and a 
__Map, 21s. (Ready. 








Now ready, small folio, and containing Sixty Plates, with Spteetastery 
‘Vex bound iu cloth gilt, price a guinea and a-half, 


OUTLINES of ORNAMENT in all STYLES: 


a Work of Reference for the Architect, Art Manufacturer, Decorative 
Artist, and Practical Painter. By W. and G. A. AUDSLEY, Fellows of 
the hoy. al Institute of British Architects ; Authors of several Works on 
Art. Uuly | 000 Copies printed and the stones destroyed. 


New Edition, Iustrated with upwards of 200 Wood-engravings, crown 8vo, 
strongly bound in cloth, 8s, 6d, 


AN ELEMENTARY HISTORY of ART. 


Comprising Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, and the Applied Arts. 
By N. DANVERS, Author of * Science Ladders.” With a Preface by 
. rote ssor ROGER SMIT H. 


New Edition, crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. 


AN ELEMENTARY HISTORY of MUSIC. 


By N. D°ANVERS. Edited by OWEN J. DULLEA, Including Music 
umong Ancient Nations ; the Middle Ages; Music in Italy in the Six. 
teenth, Seventeenth, and Eighteenth Centuries. Mlustrated with Por- 
traits of the most eminent Composers, aud Engraviugs of the Musical 
lustruments of many Nations. 








Now ready, Is. 


HOW JOHN BULL LOST LONDON ; or, 


___the Capture of the Channel Tunnel. By GRIP, 
INCLUDING TWO YEARS AT THE COURT OF KING MTESA, 


UGANDA and the EGYPTIAN SOUDAN. 


With a Description of the S.ave Districts of Bahr-el-Ghazel and Dar- 
four, With a New Map of 1,200 miles in these Provinces, ee 
lilustrations, aud special Scie tific Notes. By kK. W. FELKIN, F.R.G.s., 
and C, T. WILSON, M. A., ERGS, 2  vols., crown 8v0, cl cloth, 2ds. 


MAGYARLAND: a Narrative of Travels 


through the Snowy Carpathians and Great Alfdld of the Magyar. 
By A FELLOW of the CARPATHIAN SOCIETY (Diploma of 1881), and 
Author of * The Indian Alps.” 2 vols., royal 8vo, cloth extra, with 
about 120 Woodcuts from the Author’s own Sketches aud —- - 38s, 
Ready. 
** The authoress is a born artist both with her pen and pencil.”—7i...¢s. 
“This extremely interesting work. . . . Full of information, 
* Magyarland’ is, inaeed, entitled from every point of view to much praise, » 
St. James's Guzette 


THE NEW WORK BY W. HL. RUSSELL, LL.D. 


HESPEROTHEN: Notes from the Western 
World. A Record of a Rambie through part of the United States 
Canada, and the Far West, in the Spring and Summer of 183i, 2 vols., 

_ crown BVO, Zits. _ (Now ready. 


VICTOR HUGO and his TIMES. Trans- 
luted from the French of A, BARBUU, by ELLEN E, FREWER. 120 
liiusirations, many of them from designs by Victor Hugo himself, 
Super royal svo, cloth extra, 243, (Ready. 








Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s, 6d. 


WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON and his 
TIMES; or, Sketches of the Anti-Slavery Movement in America, and 
the Man who wes its Founder and Moral Leader, By OLIVER JUHN- 
SUN. With an jutroduction by JOHN G. WHILTI“R. 

*O my brethren ! L have tol 
Most bitter truth, but without bitterness.” COLERIDGE. 


BERTHOLD AUERBACH’S NEW NOVEL 


is SPLNOZA. Price 4s. 2 small post 8vo vols., cloth limp, in 
_tne Tauchuitz Series. Price 2s, each Volume. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, pp. 416, 12s, ‘a 


NOAH’S ARK; or, Mornings in the Zoo: 


bemg a Contribution a the study of Unnatural History. By PHIL 
ROBINSON, Author of ** My Indian Garden,” “ Under the Punkal,” &c. 
A most charming and humorous book, 


AMERICAN MEN of LETTERS. Edited 
by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, The Volumes are small post 8vo, 
of 250 to 300 pp., cloth, 2s, 6d. 

WASHINGTON IRVING. By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. [Recvly. 
NOAU WEBSTER, By Horace BE. SCUDDER, L&ewag. 
AT THE LIBRARIES, 


RIVERSIDE : PAPERS. By J. Devenish 


Ttovrus. 2 vos. 


THE LAND of DYKES and WIN DMILLS; 


or, Life mm Hoiand, _By ¥F. 5. BIRD. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 12>. ea. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE in the Reign of 


VICTORIA. By Hb&NKY MORLEY, LL.D, With a Fusty-page 
Froutispicee, giving seme Hundreds of Facsimiles of the signa:ures of 
Authors, Second Edition, — Clo loth extra, 2s, Gd. 


A LADY TRADER; or, Adventures i in the 


Trausvaal. By Mrs. MECKFURD, 4 vol, cloth extra, 10s, tit 


THOMAS a KEMPIS: a Daily Text-Book. 
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No. 512, New Series. 


Tux Eprtor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 


It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
&c., may be addressed to the PUBLISHER, 
and not to the Eprror. 








LITERATURE. 


Sonnets of Three Centuries. A Selection 
including many Examples hitherto unpub- 
lished. Edited by 'T. Hall Caine. (Elliot 
Stock.) 


A peRPLEXED Chancellor of the Exchequer 
might do worse nowadays than introduce a 
tax on sonnets; the consumption of them is 
large, and shows no tendency to decline ; yet 
they cannot strictly be said to be necessaries 
of life; a poetical item would add colour to 
the severe beauty of the Budget; it would 
educate a party if Tory members put questions 
as to whether the rules of octave and sestet 
had been observed; a staff of Inspectors of 
Sonnets, with ample salaries, would be re- 
quired, and these might be selected from 
among the critics of our leading literary 
journals. Mr. Caine’s is at least the tenth 
selection of English sonnets made within 
the present century. Henderson’s Petrarcha 
(1803) was chiefly distinguished by the 
homage which it paid to mediocrity; two 
sonnets by Shakspere and one by Milton 
were included, while Langhorne, Polwhele, 
Mary Robinson, and Charlotte Smith occupied 
some scores of pages. Petrarcha was followed 
by Capel Loffc’s Laura (1813-14), a remark- 
able anthology in five volumes, and in six Jan- 
guages—English, Italian, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, French, and German. After a con- 
siderable interval came Dyce’s exquisite 16mo 
Specimens of English Sonnets (1833), in which 
Wordsworth was much interested, assisting 
the editor with his advice, and with a liberal 
contribution from his volumes of the pre- 
ceding year. Mr. Housman quickly suc- 
ceeded—his Preface is dated 1885—and for 
the first time the English sonnet is repre- 
sented with some approach to adequacy in 
his * Collection.”” 1t is worth noting that 
the volume gives ‘‘ The Polish Insurrection,” 
by Alfred ‘Lennyson, a “‘ powerful and extra- 
ordinary writer,” whose genius, we are told, 
has been elaborately and ably analysed in the 
Westminster Review. From ‘The Polish 
Insurrection” to ** Montenegro ”’ the interval 
of time is wide; but the same loyal passion 
for freedom characterises both poems. Zhe 
Book of the Sonnet (1867)—two volumes— 
edited by Leigh Hunt and Samuel Adams 
Lee, is chiefly valuable because it includes 
a collection of American sonnets, and is pre- 
faced by an elaborate essay from Leigh Hunt. 
All these collections may be looked on as 
preparatory to Mr. Main’s great Treasury of 
English Sonnets (1880), a volume certainly 
not designed for what Americans call the 


‘from contemporary makers of verse. 





vest-pocket series, but which was rightly 
conceived and excellently executed so as to fill 
a place in the library of the student of English 
poetry which had never been adequately 
filled before ; nor is it likely that Mr. Main’s 
volume can be supplanted by any younger 
rival for half-a-century. Happy are the 
possessors of the beautiful quarto; but the 
octavo was of ungraceful bulk ; and, since one 
likes to sip one’s poetry in the open air, some 


daintier flagon is to be desired. This may |. 


be had in Mr. Dennis’s delightful English 
Sonnets, the first edition of which preceded 
the great “ Treasury,” or in Mr. Waddington’s 
English Sonnets by Poets of the Past, which 
bears the date of the present year. A new 
field was found by Mr. W. Davenport Adams 
when, in the second book of Latter-Day 
Lyrics, he gave a selection of fifty sonnets 
Upon 
this field Mr. Waddington presently entered 
in English Sonnets by Living Writers, the 
earlier of his two volumes. Last comes Mr. 
Caine, whose object is to represent in a single 
volume the writers of both the present and 
the past. 

Books serve “for delight, for ornament, and 
for ability.’ Mr. Caine’s quarto of some 350 
pages is attractive in shape and in raiment— 
a quarto of moderate bulk, reminding one 
more of your octavo grown luxurious than of 
your ancient folio in low estate. It would 
have been possible for persons so little 
robust as Cowper and Mrs. Unwin in elderly 
years to convey Mr. Caine’s “Sonnets” 
from Olney to the colonnade at Weston—a 
whole mile—by taking it in turns, whereas they 
must have dropped in the market-place under 
the weight of Mr. Main’s noble “ Treasury.” 
These are not insignificant particulars; a col- 
lection of poetry is either for study and the 
delight that comes through study, or for 
delight and the study which delight induces. 
Mr. Main’s collection is of the former, Mr. 
Caine’s of the latter, kind. 

As to the contents, 267 sonnets represent 
the past and the present. The editor styles 
it a “ quintessential selection,” and he has 
done his difficult task of choosing and re- 
jecting with good discretion. But necessarily 
the past is somewhat starved down. We 
know well enough what Milton is, and do 
not need to have him “represented ;” what 
we want are certain indispensable sonnets, and 
we feel balked when we cannot find any 
particular one of these—eg., “ How soon 
hath time, the subtle thief of youth,” or the 
sonnet “On the religious memory of Mrs. 
Catharine Thomson.” So with other writers. 
We are grateful to Mr. Caine for having 
admitted no second-rate sonnet among those 
chosen from Wordsworth ; but we are balked 
when we find neither “ Two Voices are there; 
one is of the sea,” nor “ Surprised by joy— 
impatient as the wind.” So we miss Keats’s 
“When I have fears,” &c., and Hartley Cole- 
ridge’s “To a haughty Beauty,” and Mrs. 
Browning’s “ I thought once how Theocritus 
had sung,” and C, Tennyson Turner’s sonnet 
on “ Startling some Pigeons ;” and we cannot 


quite be happy without its great concluding 
lines— 


‘* While proud and sorrowing man 
An eagle, weary of his mighty wings, 
With anxious inquest fills his mortal epan.” 





Each of these Mr. Caine would doubtless 
have wished to include, but his space, disposed 
as it is between the past and the present, 
seemed to forbid it, 

Writers of the present have done some 
injury here to writers of the past. The 
special attraction for to-day in Mr. Caine’s 
volume will doubtless be found in some fifty 
hitherto unpublished sonnets by living writers. 

** Die Gegenwart von einem braven Knaben 

Ist, diicht ich, immer auch schon was.” 

And we, to be sure, are gallant lads. But it 
may be doubted whether fifteen of Mr. Caine’s 
fifty unpublished examples—graceful and in- 
teresting as they are—will wear as well as 
older sonnets which he would certainly have 
decided to include did we not push our betters 
from their places. Here, however, isa sonnet 
now first published, which, I think, the world 
will not easily let die. 


** RENOUNCEMENT (by Alice Meynell). 
‘I must not think of thee; and, tired yet strong, 
I shun the love that lurks in all delight— 
The love of thee—and in tae blue Heaven's 
height, 
And in the dearest passage of a song. 
Oh just beyond the sweetest thoughts that throng 
This breast, the thought of thee waits hidden 
yet bright ; 
Bat it must never, never come in sight ; 
I must stop short of thee the whole day long. 
But when sleep comes to close each difficult day, 
When night gives pause to the long watch lL 


eep, . 
And all my bonds I needs must loose apart, 
Must doff my will as raiment laid away,— 
With the tirst dream that comes with the first 
sleep 


I run, [ run, I am gathered to thy heart.” 


The following, by Mr. Philip B. Marston, is 
representative of a contemporary fashion in 
diction, often dangerously approaching a 
refined form of rhetoric; none the less it 
interprets with truth and originality its high 
theme :— 


“LOVE AND MUSIC, 
‘* T listened to the music broad and deep, 
I heard the tenor in an ecstasy 
Touch the sweet distant goal, I heard the cry 
Of prayer and passion, and £ heard the sweep 
Ot mighty wings, that in their going keep 
The music that the spheres make endlessly ; 
Then my cheeks shivered, tears made blind 
each eye, 
As flame to flame I felt the quick blood leap, 


And through the tides and moonlit winds of 
sound 
To me love's passionate voice grew audible : 
Again I felt your heart to my heart bound, 
Then silence on the viols and voices fell ; 
But, like the still, small voice within a shell, 
I — 7 thrilling through the void pro- 
ound,” 


‘‘To-day’s Burden,” by Miss Rossetti, ranks 
also—one cannot doubt—among the enduring 
additions to sonnet-literature first made in 
this volume. 

Nor among remarkable “ examples’’ must 
one overlook two hitherto unpublished sonnets 
by Mr. Swinburne. The first of these conveys 
the interesting information that, considering 
how certain famous Reminiscences speak of 
Cuarles Lamb and others, Memory—appar- 
ently to Mr. Swinburne’s satisfaction—“ spits 
on that dead snake,” Carlyle. In the second 
sonnet the poet apologises to Lamb for having 
chosen to do honour to his memory in this 
singular fashion of assisting at the ejection of 
saliva. I was disposed for a moment to take 
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matters seriously ; to recal certain indecencies 
committed from time to time against our most 
venerable persons, dead and living; and to 
consider with myself whether a crachement 
of reviling may ever be less afflicting to its 
victim than a vomissement of love and praise. 
Of a sudden, a slender figure, clad in rusty 
black, stood at my elbow; it was the ex-clerk of 
the India House himself—a shade, now faintly 
gladdened by some thin potation of other- 
worldly gooseberry or raisin cordial; and, as 
I gazed with still angry lips and contracted 
brows, a premonitory smile shimmered across 
his mouth, while he pleaded for his defender 
in words which were irresistible, “ Ne-ne-never 
mind Mr. Swinburne, he’s f-f-full of fun.” 

Mr. Caine prefixes to his selection an 
interesting note on the sonnet. The Shak- 
sperian and the Miltonic forms he maintains 
—and rightly—are not illegitimate derivatives 
from the Italian sonnet. They are essen- 
tially different in ‘intellectual plotting” 
and in emotional movement, and are indeed 
characteristically English. Mr. Caine seems 
to me to regard too slightingly the attempt 
of Puttenham’s “courtly makers” to intro- 
duce the Italian model ; but even Wyat shows 
a tendency to close with a couplet; and at 
the same moment when Wyat was following 
Petrarch, Surrey had invented the Shak- 
sperian form. We English, who have not 
yet learnt to form a gueue when crowding to 
a concert-room, love to reconcile freedom and 
order in ways of our own, which prove good 
ways in the end; andso here. We will keep 
all forms that have succeeded. The essential 
laws of the sonnet are the law of unity, the 
law of variety, and the law of symmetry; all 
other laws are vain. A sonnet must be a 
single whole, with differentiated parts, these 
parts corresponding one to another or being 
harmoniously interdependent. That its length 
should be fourteen lines is, perhaps, a mere 
matter of convenience; possibly fifteen or six- 
teen lines do not admit of internal varieties of 
structure equally happy; but at least we are 
certain that the poem must be seen round at 
a single view, and therefore it must be short. 
It is not a river, but a miniature Jake—a lake 
visible in a single prospect, whether it have 
two reaches or not. 

Or, let us say it is a game—call it lawn- 
tennis, since that is the fashion, and let the 
flying rhyme be the ball. Possibly the ground 
might be a few feet longer or shorter without 
disadvantage. Possibly the courts might be 
altered a little this way or that. But the 
game is a good game as it is, and, if we begin 
to play, let us play according to the rules. 
Poetry, however, is something more than a 
game of skill. And, when a poet has some- 
thing to say, he must say it as best he can. 
He is magisterial, and may create new prece- 
dents. Let him only take care that his 
thought suffers no loss. The definition of 
the piece of verse thus written may be doubt- 
ful; perhaps it is not a sonnet; the essential 
thing is that it should say precisely what he 
meant it tosay. And so, though an ill sonnet, 
or no sonnet, it may be an admirable poem. 

It may be questioned whether these com- 
parisons conduce to clearness of thought. 
For Mr. Caine the true Petrarchan sonnet is 
an acorn; the contemporary Petrarchan 
sonnet is a wave with the twofold movement 





of ebb and flow ; it resembles the hexameter 
and pentameter as explained by Coleridge. 
‘6In the hexameter (octave) rises the fountain’s 


silvery column, 
“4 pentameter (sestet) aye falling in melody 
ac Si 


Banville complains that the superstructure of 
the sonnet is too heavy for the base which 
supports it ; hence the sestet must be ampli- 
fied by a magnificent treatment. But the 
Italians more properly name the octave base 
and the tercets voltz, For Mr. Rossetti a 
sonnet is a coin with twosides. ‘‘ Instead of 
looking at this composition,” said Words- 
worth, “ as a piece of architecture, making a 
whole out of three parts, I have been much 
in the habit of preferring the image of an 
orbicular body—a sphere or a dew-drop.”’ 
“In its solemn mood,” writes Mr. De Vere, 
“the sonnet seems as if it should be graven 
on marble; yet it can be as buoyant as a 
flower and bright as a dewdrop.” All is 
discoverable from Goethe’s word of poetry 
generally :— 
‘* Schipft des Dichters reine Hand 
Wasser wird sich ballen.” 


Epwarp DownpEN. 








METCALFE’S MIRACLES OF SAINT OLAF. 


Passio et Miracula Beati Olaui. Edited 
from a Twelfth-Century Manuscript in 
the Library of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by F. Metcalfe, Fellow of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. (Oxford: At the Clarendon Press.) 


Mr. Mercatre’s last work, The Englishman 
and the Scandinavian, should be in many 
hands, for it is pleasant and instructive 
reading, telling Scandinavians a great deal 
about the old South-English literature, and 
the English not less about the old Scan- 
dinavian. The book now before us is of 
another kind: it is an historical document 
relating to a great Norwegian king. As half 
of it is in Latin, it cannot expect so many 
readers. But thousands of us read Latin, 
especially the easy Latin of this interesting 
legend-book; and even those who cannot 
will be satisfied ; they have the long Intro- 
duction and the many notes. In these 
English sections they will find an outline of 
the whole, and much well-arranged informa- 
tion from various sources welcome to all 
friends of our elder Northern lore. I will 
only give one extract, in which the author 
answers the question, Why was King Olaf 
so hated compared with King Olaf Tryggvason, 
though he was not so harsh and cruel to the 
heathen chiefs? ‘‘It” (p. 23) 

‘had been the custom in Norway before Olaf’s 
time for the sons of great men to go marauding 
about, both in the country and out of the 
country, upon their own countrymen and on 
strangers—in short, to turn Vikings. This 
King Olaf resolyed to put down, cost what it 
might. And if any of the aristocracy were 
proved to have committed such depredations, 
they must suffer in life or limb. No offer of 


money, no entreaties, could save them. As 
Sigvat sang— 
‘He made the bravest lose his head 
Who robbed at sea and pirates led ; 
And his just sword gave peace to all, 
Sparing no robber great or small.’ 





(Heimskr. vii. c. 192, 193.) ‘ Hine illae lacri- 
mae.’ He had made foes of the aristocracy ; 
and this rendered them only too ready to 
transfer their allegiance to another, to ac- 
cept the great sums of English and Danish 
money offered by King Canute, and to jump at 
the idea of greater dignities which he dangled 
before their eyes. Such is the key to the whole 
transaction. He had caged and clipped the 
wings of the great birds of prey, and they 
turned and rent him with beak and claw. The 
masses were not implacable.” 


Mr. Metcalfe draws the following parallel :— 


“The words of James I. of Scotland, on 
returning from England to take the rule of 
his lawless kingdom, will recur to the reader: 
‘Let God but grant me life, and there shall 
not be a spot in my realm where the key 
shall not keep the castle, and the bracken- 
bush the cow, though I should lead the life of a 
dog to accomplish it.’ This noble and uncom- 
promising resolution to hold no terms with 
murder and robbery, and to enforce the laws on 
high and low alike, was an offence not to be 
pardoned by the Scotch aristocracy, and, like 
Olaf, James paid the penalty with his life.” 


The subject is one with which even the gene- 
ral public should be reasonably familiar. There 
is no greater romance in our Northern annals 
than the rise, fall, and canonisation of that 
great and powerful character, Saint Olaf 
Haraldson. His birth and early wanderings 
(starting as he did on his first wiking-raid 
when he was only twelve years of age), his 
military exploits in England under King 
Ethelred, his striking and impetuous career 
in Norway which ended in a crown, his 
flight before Hacon, the nominee of King 
Knut, his adventures in Russia and last gallant 
march through Sweden, to find a bloody 
grave at Stiklestad in 1030, the field ringing 
with his war-cry: “ Forward, forward, Christ- 
men, Crossmen, kingsmen!’’—will always 
attract a wide circle of listeners. Add to this 
that he is the greatest representative of 
Scandinavian (especially Norse) as contrasted 
with English evangelisation. On the one 
side it was, as it were, Christ the Battle-god 
smiting and harrying Thor the Battle-god, 
the question among those warlike populations 
being which deity was strongest in sword 
and sinew and axe-play. On the other, the 
patient and self-denying and enthusiastic 
English or Kelto-English missionary with 
loving lips preached Christ the Merciful, the 
White Baldor ; and his lore fell like heaven’s 
dew on the thirsty heathen desert. There- 
fore, in Norway, Olaf the Hallow, as folk-hero, 
rapidly became a Christian Thor, succeeded to 
his power and his myths, slaying Trolls and 
Giants with his mighty Axe, as the Thunder- 
god had done with his Hammer. And when 
in Norway men saw that their Christendom, 
though so dearly bought, was yet far better 
than the crushing licence of a savage pagan- 
ism, and the reaction in favour of Olaf 
set in, how strange and violent was the re- 
vulsion! Not only at Tronyem and in 
all the Scandian lands, but from Greenland 
to the Thames, from Spain to Constantinople, 
churches rose by hundreds in his honour, 
hymns and litanies begged his intercession, 
tales were told of the wonders he wrought, 
thousands flocked to his shrine, old legends 
fastened on his name, and new “ miracles” 
wove a web of glamour around him. 
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It is of these “miracles” that Mr. Met- 
calfe’s book chiefly treats. He was fortunate 
to find at Oxford the oldest and most com- 
plete codex of that Latin text whence the 
Norse-Icelandic and other compilers drew 
their stores, one of its pages giving us the 
name of the author, Bishop Augustinus 
(Eystein), who became Archbishop of Nidaros 
(Tronyem) in 1151. The copy republished 
in the Monumenta Historiae Norvegiae of 
Prof. Dr. G. Storm was not perfect; but the 
ingenious argument of its editor, that it 
must have been produced in Tronyem, is 
here literally confirmed. These “ miracula,” 
whether bits of old lore in a new dress, or 
narratives at all events claiming human 
sympathy, are, of course, valuable treasure- 
trove to the student of comparative myth- 
ology. I will giveone example. There is an 
ancient widespread folk-tale, in prose and in 
verse, which may be called ‘‘ The Penance of 
the Chain.” To atone for some great crime, 
usually a wholesale blood-feud murder, the 
criminal, suddenly horror-struck, locks chains 
on his hands or feet or waist, throws away the 
key, and wanders wide lands over till Heaven 
may show pity—announced by the wonderful 
finding of the key or falling away of the 
iron fetter at some holy spot. Now, we 
find this very thing in England, related 
of Egwin, Bishop of Worcester, about 700, 
in a MS. of the tenth century. Several 
Scandinavian ballads treat of a similar subject ; 
and it even plays a famous part in the legend 
of a Pope, “St. Gregory on the Stone.’’ Mr. 
Metcalfe quotes another parallel in England 
—twelfth century—a marvel attributed to 
St. John of Beverley. But here, at p. 96, 
the same story is gravely related by Arch- 
bishop Eystein as a wonder worked by St. 
Olaf at his splendid altar in the cathedral of 
Tronyem. Mr. Metcalfe might have added 
other curious details from the valuable work 
of Prof. L. Daae, Norges Helgener, or “ The 
Saints of Norway” (Christiania, 1879). This 
charming book, which, of course, treats largely 
of Olaf the Hallow, contains three plates 
illustrating olden art-work connected with 
that saint, one of which is described at 
length in our author’s Appendix IV. 

Before concluding, I must find fault, else 
my occupation is gone. Why does our author 
always print viking, instead of the correct 
wiking? We might as well adopt vas for 
was, or veek for week, or vise for wise. Of 
old there was no v either in England or 
Scandinavia; by degrees in Scandinavia the 
ancient w either fell away or was hardened 
into v. But what has that to do with us in 
England? In modern Scandian is said and 
written var, vecka (Danish uge), vis, for was, 
week, wise, which does not concern us. We 
have always said and written wicing, wiking, 
till modern people, reading Scandinavian 
books, introduced this foreign viking. The 
English word wiking (pronounce week-ing) 
properly means—wik, a bay—bay-boy, from 
the pirates running in and out the bays, forths, 
inlets, where they had their stations. No 
one in England says Ber-vick for Berwick, or 
Green-vich for Greenwich, whose last link is 
smoothed quite differently. And the worst 
is, that I have heard educated people, misled 
by the eye (liking, viking), pronounce this 
wiking (= weeking) as vi-king (asin vie, lie), 





which is enough to give any honest man the 
shudders. 

After so impartial an outbreak, I may be 
allowed warmly to recommend this solid 
contribution to our national history. It has 
a good Index, as well as a facsimile of 
the MS. GeorGE STEPHENS. 








Encyclopaedia Britannica. Ninth Edition. 
Vol. XIII. “Israel,” by Dr. Julius Well- 
hausen. (Edinburgh: A. & C. Black.) 


Ir was a bold step when the editors of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica resolved to entrust 
their article on “ Israel” to Prof. Wellhausen, 
of Greifswald. Prof. Wellhausen is known to 
scholars as the most ambitious of those modern 
critics who have sought to analyse the docu- 
ments, and reconstruct the history, of the Old 
Testament. His Geschichte Israels, pub- 
lished in 1878, created a great impression in 
Germany. It advocated, partly from 2 new 
standpoint, partly with arguments which, 
though old, had never before been realised in 
their full cogency, the theory, represented in 
England by Kuenen’s Religion of Israel, of 
the late origin of the Levitical legislation of 
the Pentateuch. Oriticism, conjecture, and 
fact were skilfully disposed in support of this 
opinion. The Geschichte abounds in striking 
and suggestive combinations, for which every 
sincere student of the Old Testament, how- 
ever often he may be obliged to withhold his 
assent, will be grateful. For the work is 
marked also by serious defects. The author’s 
criticism, whether historical or linguistic, is 
trenchant, but not seldom in the last degree 
arbitrary. Caution or reserve are quite un- 
known to him. His theological sympathies, 
in so far as he evinces them, are partial and 
one-sided. And he lacks, moreover, that 
reverence and submission which Ewald, im- 
perious as he was in his attitude towards 
modern critics, invariably displays in his 
treatment of the Biblical writers. Does such 
an author seem designed by nature to be the 
ideal historian of Israel ? 

The article before us is able and brilliant ; 
the style is incisive, the method philosophical, 
the generalisations often exceedingly just. 
The social and political changes through 
which the Israelites passed, the impetus given 
to their civilisation after the settlement in 
Canaan, the circumstances which determined 
gradually the growth of a national feeling, 
the political importance of a David or an 
Isaiah, the rise of new parties after the Cap- 
tivity—could not be more forcibly or admir- 
ably sketched. Every line tells ; nor is therea 
word too much. These, however, are points on 
which there is no serious divergence between 
historians of different schools. There is 
much, also, that is true in Prof. Wellhausen’s 
estimate of the religion of Ancient Israel; for 
instance, in his view of the creative impulse 
to be attributed to Moses, and of the work of 
the prophets. But we cannot here award 
him the same unqualified praise. The theo- 
logical phraseology sometimes perplexes us. 
Coming from the author of the Geschichte 
Israels, we are not always quite sure what it 
means. His view of the development of the 
unwritten ‘ Torab,’”’ which alone he ascribes 
to Moses, into the code finally promulgated 
by Ezra obviously opens questions too wide 
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to be discussed here. It is sufficient to 
say that, in spite of the strong arguments 
to which the advocates of the Grafian view 
can appeal, it has not yet won general accept- 
ance in Germany; notably, it has been 
combated at every point by the veteran theo- 
logian Dillmann in his new edition of 
Knobel’s Commentary on the books of 
Exodus and Leviticus. Where opinions are 
thus divided, we think that both views 
should have been represented, and some 
account given of the main grounds upon 
which they respectively rest. It is pos- 
sible, of course, that in the end some inter- 
mediate position may be found which will 
do justice alike to the theological instincts 
expressed in the old traditional view and to 
the elements of truth which are undeniably 
contained in Wellhausen’s volume. But, 
naturally, no estimate of a rival opinion, and 
no suggestion of any such intermediate 
position, is to be found in the present article ; 
the author’s theory is an embodiment of the 
entire truth. 

Independently, however, of the course 
adopted by him on this particular issue, Prof. 
Wellhausen is deficient in one of the primary 
qualifications of an historian, It is the first 
duty of an historian to draw the clearest line 
of demarcation between fact and conjecture, 
to leave his reader in no possible doubt as to 
what rests upon direct testimony and what is 
merely a matter of presumption or inference. 
This Wellhausen never does. No visible 
criterion distinguishes a conjecture of his own 
from the most unimpeachable statement of a 
contemporary. The word “probable” has 
no place in his vocabulary. The earlier part 
of section 2 will illustrate what we have said. 
The view presented by the Book of Joshua— 
that the conquest of Western Palestine was 
a common undertaking of all the tribes— 
“ is,” he remarks, “a ‘ systematic’ generalisa- 
tion, contradicted by the facts which we other- 
wise know. For we possess another account 
of the conquest of Palestine—that of Judges i., 
which runs parallel with the Book of 
Joshua.” This is not correct. The account 
of Judges i. purports to relate what occurred 
subsequently to the death of Joshua; and it 
was so understood by Ewald (ii. 284, #. 7.). 
Yet, on the strength of this and other 
assumptions, the details of the conquest are 
rewritten under an entirely new light. We 
have no objection to this or any other con- 
jecture, as such, but it ought not to be 
described to the unlearned reader as a “ fact.” 
A similar instance is the account of the 
origin of “ prophecy” (p. 402°), the source 
of which may be traced to a hypothesis of 
Land’s. On p.405* we are told that David 
was made a pious hymn-writer by the “ later 
Jewish tradition.” To be sure, the descrip- 
tion given him in 2 Sam. xxiii. is dismissed 
by Wellhausen (Zinl., p. 229) as devoid of 
all authority ; but a different and much juster 
estimate will be found under the article 
“David” (p. 841). Other examples of the 
same fault might readily be found. 

The article is marked, lastly, by a singular 
omission. That all the lines of Israel’s re- 
ligious history converge upon the Prophet of 
Nazareth is no mere postulate of tradition- 
alism; it is asserted with the utmost frank- 
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p- 277). In Wellhausen’s conception of the 
development of this religion, though he dwells 
at length upon the creed of the earlier 
prophets, the last and greatest of their order 
finds no place. Yet it was through him that 
the prophetic office of Israel (p. 417”) was 
realised ; and Israel’s religion became cosmo- 
politan (p. 428°) only in virtue of the new 
life imparted to it by him. The view that 
the last phase of that religion is to be sought 
in the Rabbinical schools is obviously per- 
verse; the history of “ Israel” ends with the 
fall of Jerusalem in a.p. 70. The cosmo- 
politanism, such as it is, of modern Jews is 
in no sense a development of their own prin- 
ciples ; it is simply borrowed from the society 
in which they live—z.e., from Christianity. 
The ancient faith became cosmopolitan through 
the Founder of Christianity; and it is the 
duty of the historian of Israel to indicate, at 
least in outline, how this was accomplished. 
On the whole, while there is much to com- 
mend in the article, it must be read with 
discrimination. Upon comparing it with 
other articles, such as those on “ Ethics” or 
“ Evolution,” in which controverted subjects 
are discussed, we do not feel that, powerful as 
it is, it is quite in its right place in an 
encyclopaedia. We fancy also that there 
must be many English readers who would 
have been glad if a subject raising such im- 
portant issues could have been dealt with by 
some scholar with whose methods and opinions 
they were more familiar. We regret that it 
was not entrusted, for example, to the author 
of the article ‘‘ Bible,” who from first to last 
(see British Quarterly Review, April 1870, 
pp. 828, 341; Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church, p. 291, &c.) has struck a note 
which may be listened for in vain through 
all that Wellhausen has ever written. An 
article from him would have been not in- 
ferior in expository ability ; if less dazzling, 
its light would have been softer and, possibly, 
more sincere. S. R. Driver. 








The White Sea Peninsula. 
(Murray.) 


ALTHOUGH more than three centuries have 
elapsed since the gallant Sir Hugh Wil- 
loughby “ took his last look of the descending 
sun’? on the “desart coast of Lappia,” the 
White Sea Peninsula is still very little known 
even to Russians, and Mr. Rae tells us that 
the inhabitants are apt to be suspicious of 
travellers who profess to go there for pleasure. 
It certainly is not an inviting part of the 
world, and even the lovely summer nights do 
not render travelling there a luxury. The 
north-eastern half of the peninsula consists of 
barren wastes called ftundras; forests cover 
about three-eighths of the whole area ; and the 
remainder is occupied by lakes, tarns, and 
swamps. A line drawn south and east from 
Kola, across Lovosero to Sosnovets on the 
White Sea, will not only divide the peninsula 
into two nearly equal parts, but will show 
approximately the boundary between the 
wooded country and the ¢undras. The soil is 
in many places extremely marshy, and there 
are several extensive tracts of boggy ground. 
As these are not frozen underneath, like the 
tundras of Siberia, ‘ travellers, whatever may 
be their stature, must avoid swamps.” At 
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Vardé, Mr. Rae was told that he would find 
wooden roads throughout the peninsula, but 
his informant “ proved to be an enthusiast— 
that is, a person who believes about four times 
as much as he can prove.” Mr. Rae does not 
profess to go very deeply into archaeological 
or ethnological questions; but he has a hobby 
in the matter of old silver, is fond of natural 
history, and imparts a great deal of informa- 
tion on various subjects which, to the majority 
of English readers, has hitherto been in- 
accessible. His descriptions of scenery have 
the freshness and vigour which is the peculiar 
charm of sketches from nature; and the story 
of his wanderings round and about the Lap- 
land peninsula is told in such genial, pleasant 
fashion that those who follow him will prob- 
ably turn over his pages in very good temper, 
and part with him on excellent terms. 

The expedition, as Mr. Rae humorously 
calls it, consisted of two persons besides him- 
self—‘ the Doctor,’ who is already familiar 
to readers of The Land of the North Wind; 
and the perevodtchik, or interpreter, who 
** didn’t speak a word of English,’’ and was a 
*‘ good, honest, well-meaning little man,” with 
an amazing capacity for blundering. Pro- 
ceeding eastward from Kola, after ascending 
the Tuloma River to Nuot Lake, they visited 
the principal fishing stations on the Mur- 
manian coast, and ascended the Ponoi River 
until stopped by ice, Thence they followed the 
southern shore of the peninsula to Varsuga, 
struck across the White Sea to Solovetsk, and 
returned northwards along the Karelian coast, 
and by way of Lake Imandra to Kola. Mr. 
Rae makes light of the risks and impediments 
he encountered. But it is evident that they 
can only be overcome by the exercise of great 
tact, temper, and perseverance; and it is very 
clear that the journey is, as he says, ‘a hard 
one.’ The numerous delays, however, enabled 
him to pick up some interesting facts about 
the fisheries and those employed in them. 
The Murmanian coast is visited annually by 
about 3,000 fishermen—Norwegians, Finns, 
Russians, and Lapps. Some of these men 
come from Br6énd, on the west coast of 
Norway, a distance of nearly 1,000 miles; 
for it is a maxim in the North that “he 
who would eat bread in winter must not 
stay at home in summer.” ‘There is ample 
scope for the further development of these 
valuable industries. At present the Rus- 
sians are unskilful fishermen as compared 
with the Norwegians; their tackle is clumsy, 
and their method of preparing the fish when 
caught is primitive. The salmon fisheries 
were formerly very extensive, but the absence 
of control and proper supervision has had 
a very prejudicial effect. In the Tuloma 
River Mr. Rae saw one of the salmon traps 
hoisted up and opened. It contained three 
dozen magnificent salmon, some weighing 
six-and-thirty pounds, and glittering like 
polished silver. ‘A Lapp dropped down 
into the box, and with a club put the salmon 
to death: a sight very cruel and pitiful.” 
Those who take an interest in Arctic history 
will regret that the expedition passed sea- 
ward of Arzina River, where Sir Hugh 
Willoughby perished. A description and 
photographs of the locality would have been 
very interesting. From a purely geo- 
graphical point of view, the ascent of the 
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Ponoi River was perhaps the most important 
event of the journey; and Mr. Rae’s descrip- 
tion of the region is so good that many will 
share his disappointment at his being unable 
to explore it further. He, however, induced 
an intelligent peasant to travel overland to 
the Ponoi from Varsuga, follow the river to 
its mouth, and give a detailed description of 
the journey. The sequel was, as he observes, 
“satisfactory and interesting;” and the 
report, a literal translation of which was 
forwarded to him by the consul at Archangel, 
is remarkably well written, bearing an evident 
impress of truth, Mr. Rae also gives a 
capital description of the wealthy White Sea 
monastery of Solovetsk, but does not appear 
to have formed a high opinion of the monks, 
“ their system being to take all they can get, 
and give nothing.” This reminds us of 
Canning’s famous rhyming despatch to 
Minister Falck :— 
‘* In matters of commerce the fault of the Dutch 
Is giving too little and asking too much,” 
* Almost at their doors,” he writes, “live 
the harmless Karelians, whose families starve 
in the summer, who travel to the Arctic 
coast to earn their bread, and suffer and die 
by the hundred for the want of some little 
medical help.” The condition of the scanty 
population of Ruasian Lapland is indeed de- 
plorable, and it is only with great difficulty that 
the poor Karelian maintains life at all. To him 
are unknown what the mowjik in other parts 
of Russia considers bare necessaries—grain 
for making kasha, cabbages for stewing into 
shehi, gherkins for giving a savour to exist- 
ence. No wonder that the poor facilities 
offered to colonists, the weakening religious 
fasts, combined with the cruel climate and 
the dreary winter nights, the difficulty of 
obtaining legal protection, and the wretched 
means of communication, have chilled what 
energy these poor people might have possessed. 
We can only hope that Mr. Rae’s generous 
efforts in their behalf may be successful. 
Fioding a Samoyede family at Varsuga, Mr. 
Rae was enabled to make what he calls 
“ Samoyede Studies,” and gathered a surprising 
amount of information concerning their cus- 
toms and folk-lore. He also gives some well- 
chosen selections from Prof. Friis’s Lappish 
mythology, and appends a vocabulary in 
Samoyede, Russian Lappish, and Russian 
which must have cost him an infinity of 
patient labour, and will be a boon to any 
future travellers who may follow in his steps. 
The Appendices also include lists of the 
minerals, birds, and flowers observed; and 
the author’s route is shown on a map of 
Russian Lapland from the Proceedings of 
the Royal Geographical Society. There is, 
however, no index, which is a rather serious 
fault in a work of this kind ; and some few 
inaccuracies have crept in. For instance, 
Trifan’s cave (p. 18) is not in the Peisen 
Fiord, but at the inner end of Bég Fiord, 
near the mouth of the Pasvig River; while 
the line of no variation, where the mariner’s 
compass indicates true north (p. 51), now 
passes several degrees west of Kola Fiord. It 
is also doubtful whether the sources of 
the Voronje and Varsuga Rivers should 
have been connected on the map, on the 
strength of a statement (p. 62) that a 
stream leaves the southern extremity of the 
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Lovosero, The illustrations and etchings give 
an excellent idea of the country and people ; 
and Mr. Rae’s style is always lively and 
amusing. It would be doing him great 
injustice, however, not to mention that under 
his quaint humour runs a vein of deeper 
thought, which adds much to the value of his 
observations on men and things. 

Mr. Rae treats the mosquito with comical 
deference, and appears to agree with Dr. 
Webster that its sting is “ peculiarly painful 
and vexatious.’’ But he also appears to have 
overlooked the only thing for which these 
pestilent little insects have any real respect. 
This is birch-bark oil, which gives Russian 
leather its much-prized scent, and may be 
procured from any chemist in Norway, where 
it is known as n@ver-olje. It will even keep 
Indian ants at bay. Grorce T. Tempe. 








Memoirs of Count Miot de Melito. Edited 
by Gen. Fleischmann. Translated by 
Mrs. Cashel Hoey and Mr. John Lillie. 
In 2vols. (Sampson Low.) 


THEese Memoirs were published in France 
about the year 1858. M. Duvergier de 
Hauranne, in a note at the end of the second 
volume of his Parliamentary History, re- 
marked that their publication ought for 
ever to make an end of the notion that 
Bonaparte the First Consul was one kind 
of being, and Napoleon the Emperor another. 
M. Lanfrey turned the idea to good account in 
his celebrated work, of which these Memoirs 
form, after Napoleon’s own correspondence, 
perhaps the most effective source. 

The main interest of Miot de Melito lies 
in the fact that he was intimate with Bona- 
parte in his early career, and that the record 
which he has preserved of conversations 
with the General exhibits in a very 
striking and convincing form the real unity 
of Bonaparte’s life—the unity resulting 
from a boundless ambition, as complete and 
as innate in Bonaparte’s own nature from 
the beginning as it was impervious to 
any possible moral consideration. But the 
Memoirs are also a valuable authority on the 
general history of the Consulate, the early 
Empire, and the career’ of Joseph Bonaparte 
as King of Naples and King of Spain, 
Miot was in constant official employment and 
in intercourse with men at head-quarters, 
and he had the excellent habit of noting 
the exact source from which his information 
was derived. Thus, in speaking of the con- 
spiracy against the First Consul in 1804, he 
tells us that he had himself examined the 
papers which were seized at Moreau’s house ; 
in describing the events of the 18th Brumaire 
he names his informant, M. Gallois, an eye- 
witness ; and, in exhibiting the plans of Sieyés 
in 1799, he says that he learnt the details 
from Sieyés’ friend, Regnault de St-Jean- 
d’Angely. 

A brief outline of Miot’s career will 
give the best idea of the character of 
the work. He entered the War Office 
shortly before the Revolution, witnessed the 
events of October 6 at Versailles, continued 
in the War Office under a succession of 
Ministries until, after August 10: 1792, the 
Jacobin Pache came in and disorganised 
everything. Miot then narrowly escaped pro- 





scription; but he returned to his place on 
Pache’s dismissal in February 1793, and 
changed into the Foreign Office at the begin- 
ning of the Reign of Terror. His narrative 
gives us curious glimpses into daily life at 
the public offices in those troubled times. 
The War Office was brutalised; the Foreign 
Office still preserved “ politeness and elegance 
of manner, the result of a gentlemanly edu- 
cation and the habit of association with 
foreigners” (p. 48). At the house of the 
Foreign Minister, Deforgues, Miot met 
Danton and ‘many other leading men of the 
Convention. His description of Camille 
Desmoulins is interesting:—‘* Gloomy and 
silent, his countenance wore an expression 
of profound melancholy,” &c. (p. 54). Robes- 
pierre he met only once. On the fall of 
Danton, a new chief came to the Foreign 
Office. This was Buchot, a schoolmaster 
from a small town. ‘‘ His ignorance, his 
bad manners, his stupidity, surpassed any- 
thing that can be imagined.” His idle- 
ness, indeed, seems to have been quite 
aristocratic; for ‘‘ when his signature was 
required for any document he had to be 
fetched from the billiard-table at the Calé 
Hardy.” Buchot ultimately took steps to 
get most of his subordinates guillotined ; 
but on the day when he set about it Robes- 
pierre fell, and so the plan broke down. 
Miot himself was appointed to Buchot’s 
post, and (if he is not romancing) the 
old Terrorist then applied to him for the 
place of office-boy (p. 63). Miot set to work 
with the Committee of Public Safety to 
restore the Foreign Office to efficiency, and 
endeavoured to renew the relations of France 
with foreign Powers. The treaties with 
Tuscany, Prussia, Holland, and Spain 
followed. Miot was made ambassador at 
the Court of Florence. ‘‘ People expected 
tosee a sort of savage, clothed in an extra- 
ordinary manner, using the coarsest langu- 
age;” and they were agreeably surprised to 
find that Miot was a gentleman (p. 85) 
Alfieri, however, refused to speak to him. ‘The 
Memoirs give valuable evidence of the hos- 
tility of the Italian people to France at this 
time ; they exhibit, however, on the author’s 
part, the old prejudice against Venice (p. 182). 
Miot first saw Bonaparte at Brescia on 
June 5, 1796; some months later he was 
tranferred from Florence to Turin, and from 
this time he continued to see Bonaparte 
frequently. The conversation at Montebello 
on June 1, 1797 (p. 187), which was at once 
written down by the author, is one of the 
most interesting things in the book. ‘I 
found in Bonaparte a man thoroughly opposed 
to Republican forms and ideas; he treated 
everything of the sort as idle dreams.” A 
little later comes an account of Bonaparte’s 
relation to the coup d'état of Fructidor. Fear 
of the return of the Bourbons was his dominant 
motive in supporting the revolutionary party 
within the Directory, but “other motives 
contributed to inflame him. He would 
endure no military renown but his own: 
Carnot in the Directory was an offence ” (p. 
209). In 1798 Miot was superseded, and 
returned to Paris. ‘“ What a change had 
taken place during my three years’ absence ! 
... Thee and Thou were no jonger used; 
Fashion had resumed her sway, and a passion 
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for the antique regulated her decrees, to the 
detriment of decency,” &c. (p. 262). On the 
18th Brumaire, Miot was absent on a mission to 
Amsterdam, and visiting the head-quarters of 
Gen. Brune, who had just defeated the Anglo- 
Russian army at Castricum. Under the Con- 
stitution of 1799 Miot received a place in the 
Tribunate, and, although he continued to see 
Bonaparte as First Consul, he became less 
intimate with him than formerly. Bonaparte 
was incensed with the opposition of the 
Tribunate. “My enemies,” he repeated 
several times, “deserve nothing from me 
but steel” (p. 320). Miot became the 
familiar friend of Joseph Bonaparte, and 
heard from him the discussions which took 
place as to a successor for the First Consul 
in case he should be killed in the campaign 
of 1800, and also learnt the designs of Bona- 
parte himself for making his dignity heredi- 
tary—that is, making himself Emperor. 
From the Tribunate the author was promoted 
to the Council of State. He records a 
splendid speech of the First Consul’s against 
the persecution of priests on the occasion of 
the Opera House Plot. ‘‘Am I once more 
to arouse terror and alarm in every breast? 
Am I to imitate the Merlins and the 
Rewbells by striking indiscriminately on 
every side?” &c. A parallel in vigorous 
eloquence is the address to the mer- 
chants many years later (vol. ii, p. 500) 
Nothing can surpass the point and energy 
of some of these sentences. Contrast with 
them the atrocious justification of the murder 
of the Duke of Enghien: “ He was 
young, bright, courageous, and, consequently, 
my most dangerous enemy. . . . I shall only 
be secure on my throne when not a single 
Bourbon is in existence, and now there is one 
less of them” (ii. 78). The interesting 
record of events at Paris continues till 1806, 
when Miot was sent to Naples with the new 
King, Napoleon’s brother Joseph. From 
Naples both were removed to Spain, and the 
later part of the Memoirs describes only too 
well the wretched struggle in which Joseph 
found himself involved. 

The Memoirs have already been translated 
into German; and, if English people prefer 
reading a translation in two enormously thick 
volumes borrowed from a library to purchasing 
the cheap and convenient French original, it is 
well that so good a book should also be trans- 
lated into English. The names of the trans- 
lators are a guarantee that the work has been 
well done. We may, however, point out a 
few slips which deserve correction in the 
next edition. ‘ Council of former Members ” 
(vol. i., p. 53) ought to be “Council of 
Ancients.” They were not former members, 
but men over forty yearsold. “My country- 
man Berthier’’ (vol. i., p. 74) ought to be 
“My fellow-townsman”’ (orig. compatriote: 
both were born at Versailles). In vol. ii., 
p. 133, * Austria, whom | have twice driven 
tiom Vienna and all her States ’’ ought to be 
““whom I might twice have driven.” Na- 
poleon had not been to Vienna at all when 
these words were said. There is an attempted 
emendation made in vol. i, p. 384. Luc- 
chesini, “‘ Ministre de la Prusse,”’ is translated 
into Russian Miuvister, apparently because he 
is called on the next page “organe de la 
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ginal is right, the emendation wrong. Russia 
had no representative in France ; it sent its 
views through Lucchesini, who was just ap- 
pointed Prussian ambassador. The printers 
have been unusually active in inventing new 
names for old friends. Chalons is Chatons, 
ii. 668; Gallo, the Neapolitan diplomatist, 
Gatto, i. 184; Savary, Duke of Rovigo, is 
Bovigo, ii. 677; Daunou is everywhere 
Dannou, ii. 235, &c.; the bay of Audierne 
is Andierne, i. 153; Liechtenstein is Lich- 
stentein, ii, 150; Caulaincourt (against 
whom all compositors seem to have a grudge) 
is Canlaincourt. In the note on i. 40, the 
year 1880 ought to be 1800. Out of regard 
for people’s wrists and the backs of the 
two volumes, we implore the translators 
to expunge in the next edition the thir- 
teen unnecessary pages of Lord Hawkes- 
bury’s and Lord Whitworth’s despatches, 
i. 538-51; the five pages of the Pope’s 
Italian instructions to his subjects, ii. 233 ; 
and the six pages of Wellington’s despatch 
describing the Battle of Salamanca. There 
was some reason for Count Miot to drag in 
the English despatches of 1803 en masse, 
because his countrymen had been hood- 
winked and knew nothing about them; but 
a mere reference to the Parliamentary Papers 
or Annual Register would have been quite 
enough for the English reader. As to the 
Pope’s instructions, it is not necessary to 
have them in two languages, and the present 
translators may be trusted not to play tricks 
with his Holiness. Wellington’s despatch 
is unnecessarily inserted, because no one who 
wants to have a precise account of English 
military operations would think of demand- 
ing it from a work which, though abounding 
in political interest, does not pretend to be 
a military history. C. A. Fyrre. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Some Private Views. By James Payn. (Chatto 
and Windus.) In this pleasant volume Mr. 
Payn has collected half-a-dozen articles which 
everybody has read in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury under his name, and as many rather 
shorter papers which everybody has also read 
in the Times, but without identifying them, un- 
less enabled to do so by private intelligence or 
the eagle eye of the critic. Here is the cele- 
brated “ Sham Admiration in Literature ” which 
has since, and deservedly, brought down some 
noble strokes of the shillelah on Mr. Payn’s 
recreant head: and that still more wonderful 

aper on ‘The Literary Calling and its 

uture,” in which Mr. Payn first asked why 
boys were not educated for literature (as if, as 
has been very pertinently remarked, the Uni- 
versity of Oxford in the first place, and the 
entire competitive examination system in the 
second, educated them for anything else), and 
then why everybody did not send their boys 
into this lucrative, easy-going, and understocked 
profession. He has duly “ palinoded,” how- 
ever, and the palinode is printed here, though 
it is not quite so ingenuous as Mr. Payn ought 
to have made it, and as we suspect he does 
make it in private and to his friends. There 
are no such objections to ‘‘The Critic on the 
Hearth” or “The Pinch of Poverty” or ‘‘ The 
Midway Iun;” and they may be read with 
the certainty of laughter, and not without a 
chance of some result not better than mere 
amusement (for there are few things better), 
but additional to it. The Times papers are 
not only shorter, but slighter and more 


commonplace. However, some people may 
read them now who have not read them 
before, and it would be a very odd thing if 
Mr. Payn could succeed in writing what was 
not worth reading once. One thing we shall 
ask him with due submission. What is the 
meaning of a table of contents which has all 
its figures wrong? The ‘ Pinch of Poverty” 
ought to begin at p. 57; it begins at p. 59. 
““The Literary Calling” ought to come after 
“Story Telling” and ‘‘ Penny Fiction.” It 
comes before them. Finally, ‘‘ Travelling 
Companions” ought to begin at p. 230, and be- 
hold there is no p. 230 at all. We only 
trust that Mr. Payn, in one of his well-known 
and acknowledged fits of high spirits, has not 
meditated and carried out an unseemly joke 
upon his pensive public, whose gloom he so 
justly reproves in “‘ The Midway Inn.” 


** Diocesan Histories.” Peterborough. By 
George Ayliffe Poole. (S.P.0.K.) This last 
issue of a valuable series is quite equal to 
any of its predecessors, and very much better 
than some of them—the Canterbury volume, for 
example. Mr. Poole has devoted many years 
and untiring energy to archaeological and 
historical subjects. His History of Ecclesiastical 
Architecture in England, published some four- 
and-thirty years ago, was, we believe, not his 
first contribution to literature. It has been 
superseded now, but was for many years the 
best handbook on the subject. Mr. Poole is 
an ecclesiastic first and an historian afterwards ; 
but his theological conclusions, though they 
colour the narrative, do not blind him to patent 
facts. We have read his little book carefully, 
and cannot call to mind a single instance in 
which party spirit has impelled him to state 
matters as other than they were; as to infer- 
ences, that is another matter. The remarks made 
as to mediaeval miracles will, we imagine, 
entertain many of Mr. Poole’s readers. He so 
clearly misses the true point of the case ; either 
they are absolutely false—misconceptions, that is 
—or they are worthy of a far higher degree of 
credit than he seems inclined to give to them. 
The description of the Saxon and Early-Norman 
period is very well done. As we get farther 
down the stream, and come more and more in 
contact with modern ways of thought, we are 
bound to speak less favourably. Peterborough 
suffered horribly at the hands of the fanatical 
Presbyterians at the beginning of the great 
Civil War. Most of those things are true as to 
this noble church, which have been invented to 
cover later spoliations in other parts of the 
country. We can excuse a Peterborough 
historian treading in the footsteps of Gunton 
and speaking harshly; but we think, now that 
nearly two hundred and fifty years have passed 
away, it might have been pointed out that the 
tide of vandalism which swept over a portion of 
the Eastern counties was an exceptional 
phenomenon. Does Mr. Poole really feel con- 
vinced that the feeling of reverence for the dead 
had sunk so low in those times that a mayor of 
Northampton could really order a human body 
to be buried with no other form of words than 
these :— 

** Ashes to ashes, 
Dust to dust, 
Here’s the pit 
And in you must” ? 
We have heard the story before, but do not 
remember what its authority may be. It seems 
to us nothing more than a very stupid joke. 


Messrs. Sampson Low are the publishers in 
this country of the series of ‘‘ American Men 
of Letters” which is being brought out by 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin and Co., of Boston, 
under the editorship of Mr. Charles Dudley 
Warner. The two first of the series are now 
before us—Washington Irving, written by Mr. 





Horace E. Scudder. No better beginning could 
have been made. Washington Irving stands 
conspicuous not only as the founder of the 
profession of literature in America, but as the 
one American author down to the present time 
who has won the suffrages both of the public 
and of the critics. Mr. Warner’s presentment 
of him is characterised by skilful arrangement, 
adequate appreciation, and a clear style. In 
his judgment—that Irving’s imaginative works 
will survive his historical—we are entirely 
disposed to concur. The time has passed when 
history can be taken up as a department of 
belles-lettres. Our only criticism is that Mr. 
Warner has not resisted the temptation to 
display his well-tried ~* saying smart 
things. From Irving to Webster—what a 
change! It is like passing from Charles Lamb 
to William Oobbett. And yet Webster has, in 
his way, exercised an influence over American 
readers far greater than that of Irving. If 
Irving has sold his thousands, Webster has sold 
his millions. The ‘‘ Spelling Book ” is representa- 
tive of universal education throughout the States, 
as the ‘‘ Dictionary” is representative of the 
American newspaper press. In one sense, the 
influences of Irving and Webster are antagon- 
istic. If Webster’s views had won complete 
success, there would have been no American 
literature in existence—at least none that an 
Englishman could read. We cannot congratulate 
Mr. Scudder on the way he has done his work. 
The subject is a dull one, but we think it 
might have been made more readable. Itisa 
distinct offence not to have printed the long and 
tedious quotations in small type. We see from 
the announcements that the American edition 
of the book had a portrait, which this has not; 
but, per contra, that sold for five shillings, while 
this can be got for just one-half. 


Greek Wit. Second Series. By F. A. Paley. 
(G. Bell and Sons.) Bons Mots des Grecs et des 
Romains. Par J. D. Lewis. (Paris: Chara- 
vay.) Although the second series of Mr. 
Paley’s book coincides with the first and only 
series of Mr. Lewis’ selection, the latter is no 
doubt justified in describing the coincidence as 
a coincidence merely. Indeed, the difference of 
the plan of the two books, as well as of their 
range and medium of expression, is sufficient to 
obviate the least charge of imitation. Mr. 
Lewis has written in French—a language which 
he seems to manage with ease, and which 
perhaps affords the opportunity of more pointed 
expression of verbal wit than English. He 
has been considerably more rigid in his ad- 
mission and exclusion of witticism than his 
rival, and he has given a place to Latin as well 
as to Greek wit. Mr. Paley, in his second little 
book, has pursued much the same plan as in 
his first, hospitably entertaining the abundant 
apophthegms recorded by Diogenes Laertius, 
Plutarch, &c., without enquiring too minutely 
as to their power of surviving the rude experi- 
ence of translation through two languages and 
2,000 years. Heis quite right in saying that 
Diogenes Laertius is less read than he should 
be. We can very well remember, in about the 
earliest days when Greek was currently legible 
to us, hitting upon a copy of the Lives of the 
Philosophers at a stall on Holborn Hill (long 
since abolished by improvements) and reading 
it till the stall-keeper appeared with the usual 
mild suggestion, with which the pocket of six- 
teen years was unfortunately unable to comply. 
But somehow the anecdotes read better in the 
Greek than in the English. As for Lucian, Mr. 
Paley is still more right when he speaks of his 
‘‘abundance.” No one who has on his shelves 
the three modest volumes which include the 
work of the Pantagruelist of Samosata would 
exchange them for any other three of a similar 
kind. But Lucian must be translated ‘by 


head,” as Mr. Carlyle used to say; ‘‘ the ordi- 





Warner himself; and Noah Webster, by Mr. 


nary hand methods will not answer.” 
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Ralph Waldo Emerson. By G. W. Cooke. 
(Sampson Low.) This volume contains a very 
useful study of the writings and life of Mr. 
Emerson. The author is an admiring, but not 
an indiscriminately adoring, disciple; and, in 
particular, it may be mentioned as evidence of 
his judgment that he does not imitate the pre- 
posterous folly of some of his countrymen, who 
have tried to trace in Emerson a relation of 
mastership instead of discipleship to Carlyle. 
Much of the matter contained in this volume 
is of more or less local interest, and the precise 
attitude of Mr. Emerson to his fellow-religion- 
ists or denominationists is in particular a sub- 
ject on which not very much curiosity is likely 
to be felt in England. Nor is the book to be 
recommended as a critical study of the lite- 
rary kind. But its deficiencies in that point are 
of the less importance as the time has fortu- 
nately not yet come to estimate very exactly 
the worth of the writer who divides with 
Jonathan Edwards the credit of having given 
to America a place in the history of philosophy. 
As a biographical essay of the sympathetic 
kind it must be allowed no small value, and 
this is not the least claim which a book can 
have to the gratitude and attention of posterity. 
It is evident that Mr. Cooke has had good 
authority for his facts, and it does not appear 
that in stating them his judgment has been 
warped by personal partiality; at least if any 
such warping has taken place it is “no more 
than reason.” 

The Rival Heirs: being the Third and Last 
Chronicle of Aiscendune. By the Rey. A. D. 
Crake. (Rivingtons.) There is a_ certain 
amount of dramatic power in this little book, 
and thus far it contrasts favourably with most 
historical tales written for a purpose. It would, 
of course, be absurd to compare it with Ivanhoe, 
or, indeed, with even the least popular of the 
Scott romances. It is worthy, however, to 
stand on the same shelf with the Camp of 
Refuge, a book which delighted our childhood. 
We feel, however, that it is inferior to the older 
story, inasmuch as it is intended to be more 
directly instructive. There are at the end a few 
notes, but the information furnished does not 
amount to much. The Battle Abbey Roll 
should not have been noticed without a caution 
that those who are best able to judge believe 
that it has been tampered with. 


The Queen’s Speeches in Parliament. From 
her Accession to the Present Time. Edited and 
compiled by F. Sidney Ensor. (W. H. Allen.) 
Mr. Ensor, whom hitherto we have known only 
as the author of a not unsuccessful book of 
travel in Nubia, has here undertaken an odd 
task. He has compiled (without, we trust, 
much editing) the entire series of speeches which 
have been delivered by her present Majesty 
(whom God preserve) at the opening, proroga- 
tion, or dissolution of Parliament. To these he 
has prefixed the date, a list of the Cabinet for 
the time, and the Lords Commissioners (if any), 
and has added the names of the movers and 
seconders of the address in both Houses. At the 
end is a fairly good Index. This may be “a 
compendium of the history of her Majesty’s 
reign told from the throne,” but it is not 
literature. Some comments, however, we may 
venture to make, though certainly we shall not 
follow Cobbett in criticising the Queen’s English. 
It has astonished us to find that the total number 
of these speeches is no less than ninety-six. Is 
it to be wondered that they do not show much 
originality ? In the early part of the reign, 
when the Queen was present herself, she used 
the first person ; when Commissioners took her 
place, the third person. This seems, to one of 
the vulgar, natural enough. But of late years 
the practice has become established of using the 
first person in both cases alike. Whence this 
change ? Will constitutional lawyers or courtiers 
kindly explain ? 





Maria Wuz and Lorenz Stark: English Prints 
of Two German Originals. By F. and R. Storr. 
Longmans.) A Trip to the Brocken. By H. 
eine. Translated by R. M‘Lintock. (Mac- 
millan.) He or she who endeavours to translate 
Richter assays an uncommonly tough adventure, 
as anyone who has tried it knows. Mr. and 
Mrs. Storr, in their version of Maria Wuz, have 
come out of the trial victoriously. Whether 
they were altogether wise in adding to this 
Engel’s Lorenz Stark is a question which may be 
answered in different fashions—as, indeed, the 
themselves admit. But this also is very well 
done. As for the Trip to the Brocken, it is not 
ill done, but it does not weaken a conviction 
(which we hold as strongly as may be consistent 
with perfect readiness to have its unsoundness 
demonstrated) that Heine is absolutely un- 
translateable. The difficulty in his case is quite 
different from the difficulty in Richter’s. Itis not 
eccentricity which has to be followed—that can 
be done with care and brains—but the curious 
felicity of a comparatively simple style which 
has to be reproduced. If Heine himself could 
be born again—would to heaven he could !—and 
be born an Englishman, he might be able to 
translate the other Heine—him whom we know. 
But we are not quite certain even of that. 


A Counting-House Dictionary. By Richard 
Bithell. (Routledge.) Dr. Bithell has con- 
ceived a novel and happy idea, and he has 
carried it out with success. He has here 
supplied a complete and trustworthy glossary 
for all those who want to understand the money 
market columns in the newspapers. Nay, 
more, he has furnished information, nine-tenths 
of which will, we venture to say, be new even 
to most of those who make up the money 
marketers. His etymology shows considerable 
research, though it is not always correct, nor 
correctly printed. But, taken altogether, this 
book represents one of the most honest and 
useful jobs of work that we have recently come 
across. If we may criticise one little part, 
while we find many old Indian coins recorded 
whose names we never heard, both the pagoda 
and the fanam (not to mention the dinar) are 
omitted ; while the common blunder is repeated 
of confusing the “ pie” with the “‘ pice.” The 
pie is only money of account; the pice is a 
coin=3 pies, and worth about 1} farthing. 


History of Medicine in Massachusetts, By 
Samuel Abbott Green, M.D. (Triibner.) This 
is a Centennial Address delivered before the 
Massachusetts Medical Society at Cambridge 
on June 7, 1881, and is a model of what 
such addresses should be. Dr. Green, himself 
no undistinguished physician, and thoroughly 
familiar with his subject, has given, in a con- 
cise and intelligible manner, a comprehensive 
history of his profession in the oldest New 
England State, enlivened with graphic sketches 
of its principal professors, which becomes under 
his skilful hand not a dry discourse, but a most 
interesting narrative. While members of the 
profession will be delighted with the more 
technical portions of the address, the ordinary 
reader will be equally charmed by the author’s 
fascinating style, and by the personal details 
with which the volume abounds. We cannot 
commend the work too strongly. 


Poetical Ingenuities. By William T. Dobson. 
(Chatto and Windus.) This is a sequel to the 
same compiler’s Literary Frivolities, and not an 
unwelcome one. Mr. Dobson's handling of 
such subjects as ‘‘ Macaronic Verses,” ‘‘ Ana- 
grams,” ‘‘ Lipograms,” ‘‘ Parodies ””—this, by- 
the-way, is far too large a heading—‘‘ Centos,” 
and so forth is far from exhaustive, but it is 
agreeable enough, and the book is plentifully 
furnished with extracts. It will make one of 


the best of books for railway travelling and odd 
moments generally, 





Here and There. Quaint Quotations. By 
H. 8. Lear. (Rivingtons.) As this book is 


simply a collection of epigrams and short 
facetious passages from the English classics it 
need hardly be said that it is good reading. 
Beyond selecting its contents, we cannot say 
that Mr. Lear has done much for them. His 
attributions of authorship are frequently either 
erroneous or doubtful, and his dates occasion- 
ally quite wrong. However, the text is there. 


On the Platonism of Wordsworth: a Paper 
read to the Wordsworth Society. By J. H. 
Shorthouse. (Birmingham: Cornish.) The 
singularly pure and dignified style of the author 
of John Inglesant shows to advantage in this 
paper. As to the matter of it, itis worth atten- 
tion, but the thesis seems to us to want a good 
deal more working out. Mr. Shorthouse has, 
however, no doubt made a point in his com- 
parison of the fondness of his two great 
writers for starting from the things of ordinary 
life, and idealising them, instead of beginning 
with abstractions and arguing downwards. 


Tue translation of M. Taine’s new volume, The 
Revolution, Vol. II., by Mr. John Durand (Samp- 
son Low), is, on the whole, readable, but is evi- 
dently done in a hurry, as work of this kind, 
which really requires the utmost thought and 
patience, usually is. In the Preface, for in- 
stance, when the author says of modern society 
that it is complicated, and that, ‘‘ par suite, il 
est difficile de la connaitre et de la comprendre. 
C’est pourquoi il est difficile de la bien manier,” 
the translator gives us ‘‘ Hence the difficulty in 
knowing and comprehending it. For the same 
reason it is not easy to handle the subject well.” 
M. Taine tells us that it is hard to govern a 
modern people. Mr. Durand makes him say 
that it is difficult to write a book about it. The 
French edition was reviewed in the ACADEMY 
of August 27, 1881. 


READERS of Mr. Andrews’ former works will ~ 
be glad to know that the volume entitled 7'he 
Book of Oddities, announced some time since as 
being in preparation, has now been published 
by Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall and Uo. The 
book is uniform with Punishments in the Olden 
Time, and, though it lacks illustrations, is almost 
more interesting than that work. People who 
are fond of light reading will find in the 
accounts of Revivals after Execution, Odd 
Showers, a Blind Road-maker, Female Jockeys, 
Singular Funerals, Whimsical Wills, and Curious 
Epitaphs, not to mention the numerous other 
subjects here treated, just the kind of matter 
for helping them to digest their dinner by 
creating laughter and mirth. But no one will 
rise from the perusal without feeling that he 
has gained information worth having, while he 
can do it at very small cost both to pocket and 
brain. Our space will not admit of a fuller 
notice, but we can give the work a most cordial 
recommendation. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WeE may expect shortly a new work from 
Mr. Martin F. Tupper, the author of Prover- 
bial Philosophy. This is a collection of plays and 
dramatic scenes for private theatricals; and 
it He be published by Messrs. W. H. Allen 
and Co. 


Miss Exizasetn Stuart PuHEtps, author 
of ‘*The Gates Ajar,” will contribute to the 
March number of Harper’s Magazine a paper 
entitled “Last words of George Eliot.” This 
consists of a number of extracts from George 
Eliot’s letters, for the publication of which her 
literary executor, Mr. Charles Lee Lewes, has 
given permission. 


THE original MS. of Charles Dickens’s 
Christmas Carol, consisting of sixty-six pages 





quarto, with numerous interlineations, is on sale 
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by Mr. W. P. Bennett, of 3 Bull Street, Bir- 
mingham, for the sum of 250 guineas. All the 
other MSS. of Dickens’s books—save that of the 
Mutual Friend, which was secured by Mr. Fields, 
of the United States—are in the Forster Room 
of the South Kensington Museum. 


Dr. E. B. Tytor is collecting material for a 
book on the history of our social customs, but 
finds extreme difficulty in getting any trust- 
worthy early documentary evidence on the 
subject. 


Mr. J. T. NETTLESHIP has undertaken to 
prepare a Browning Primer for the Browning 
Society ; and the society’s committee have called 
a special meeting to consider the two schemes 
of classification of Mr. Browning’s poems pro- 
posed by Mr. Nettleship and by Mrs. Suther- 
land Orr, which differ widely both in principle 
and details. 


Mr, THEODORE CHILD, formerly a scholar of 
Trinity, Cambridge, who has been long in Paris, 
has written a little yolume giving a bistory, 
literary, anecdotic, and bibliographic, of Shak- 
spere and his works in France from the end 
of the eighteenth century up to the present day. 
His volume contains much curious information 
about the companies of English actors who 
have played in Paris, their rejection by the 
early Anglophobists, their warm acceptance by 
the Anglomaniacs stimulated by the beautiful 
Miss Smithson, whom Berlioz married, and then 
the indifference that succeeded. Sketches of 
all the French Shaksperian critics and trans- 
lators are also given ; and justice is done to the 
much-abused Ducis, who, though he mauled 
Shakspere horribly, yet did much to spread the 
influence of his ‘‘ master” in France. 


THE committee of the New Shakspere Society 
have agreed to a reduced wood-cut being made 
for Scribner’s Century magazine of their chromo- 
lithograph of Pepys’s unique view of Old London 
Bridge as Shakspere saw it about 1600 A.D. 


WE hear that the Hebrew Grammar, with 
Ewercises, published some little time ago by 
Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench and Oo. on the 
commendation of Prof. Marks, is the production 
of a brother and sister, both of whom are stiil 
in their teens. Miss Ada Ballin had already 
distinguished herself at University College as 
winner of the prize in the senior Hebrew class 
in 1879 and of the Hollier Scholarship in 
Hebrew in 1880, as also of the Fielding Scholar- 
ship; while her brother, Mr. Frank Ballin, took 
the Hollier in 1881. 


A SECOND edition of Sir Erasmus Wilson’s 
Egypt of the Past is in preparation. 


Mr. Kart Pearson, Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge, will deliver a course of ten lectures at 
the South Place Institute, Finsbury, on ‘‘ Ger- 
man Social Life and Thought.” He aims at 
tracing the rise and fall of successive German 
ideals from the earliest times up to 1500—a 
period embracing the growth and decay of the 
principle of Unity in Germany, as embodied in 
the Holy Roman Empire and the Holy Catholic 
Church. The introductory lecture, on “ History: 
its Ideals and Heroes,” will be given on Tuesday 
next, February 28, at 7.30 p.m., and will be free. 
The nine other lectures will be given on each 
following Tuesday, omitting Easter Tuesday. 


THE Delegates of the Clarendon Press have 
nearly ready for publication, in three volumes 
octavo, the second edition of Mr. Maskell’s 
Monumenta Ritualia Ecclesiae Anglicanae, origin- 
ally published by Mr. Pickering in 1846. New 
matter has been added to the extent of more 
than two hundred pages, consisting of offices 
and prayers not included in the first edition 
and additional illustrations; while the whole 
work has been subjected to a careful revision. 
A third edition of The Ancient Liturgy of 
the Church of England, by the same author, 





uniform with the above, will be issued simul. 
taneously by the Clarendon Press. 


WE understand that Prof. G. Ebers’ Lyypt, 
with notes by Dr. Samuel Birch, is being printed 
in advance of the serial issue, and that the 
second volume, completing the work, will be 
ready next month. The publishers are Messrs. 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin and Co. 


Messrs. BELL are about to publish a work 
entitled Folk- Etymology : a Dictionary of Words 
corrupted in Form or Meaning by False Deriva- 
tion or Mistaken Analogy. The author is the 
Rey. A.Smythe Palmer, late scholar of Trinity, 
Dublin, author of Leaves from a Word-hunter’s 
Note-book., 


Mr. KersHaw, the librarian of Lambeth 
Palace Library, is engaged on Studies in Lambeth 
Library: a Manual of its History, Contents, 
and Literary Annals. The work will give an 
account of the building and its ancient surround- 
ings, and describe its principal treasures, and 
will be illustrated with wood-cuts. Mr. Elliot 
Stock will be the publisher. 


Pror. Strvan Evans has just brought out 
a new edition of his little volume of Welsh 
lyrics, entitled Z'elynegion (Aberystwyth: J. 
Morgan), with several pieces not included in 
the earlier edition, which appeared as long ago 
as 1846, and almost ever since has been out of 
print. 

Wuar promises to be a really valuable His- 
tory of Shorthand is announced for immediate 
publication by Messrs. W. H. Allen and Co. 
The author is Mr. Thomas Anderson, parlia- 
mentary reporter. The tachygraphy of the 
Greeks, and the notae tironianae of the Romans, 
will be explained and illustrated by wood-cuts. 
English systems, from the time of Elizabeth, 
will be compared with one another, and with 
the principal systems of France and Germany. 
Practical matters with reference to the needs of 
the present day will have full attention. An 
Appendix will contain a digest of information 
concerning official parliamentary reporting in 
every country of the world where it obtains; 
and a complete bibliography of shorthand 
literature will also be given. 


Tue report of the Edinburgh meeting of the 
Library Association has now been issued to 
members from the Chiswick Press. It is ex- 
plained that this volume is included in the 
subscription paid for the year ending October 4, 
1880. 

A NEW novel by Mr. John Cordy Jeaffreson, 
entitled The Rapiers of Regent's Park, will 
shortly be published by Messrs. Hurst and 
Blackett in three volumes. 


Mr. Davin BocvE announces for early issue 
A Handbook to the Industries of the British Isles 
and the United States, by Mr. J. Phillips Bevan ; 
Claimants to Royalty, by Mr. J. H. Ingram ; 
Sparks from the Philosopher’s Stone, by Mr. J. 
L. Busford ; and Dramatic Notes for 1881-82. 


AT an early date a special supplement of the 
Graphic will be devoted to the town of Hull. 
The illustrations will be from drawings made 
expressly for the journal ; and the letterpress 
is from the pen of the Rev. J. R. Boyle, vice- 
president of the Hull Literary Club, well 
known by his writings on local historical 
and antiquarian subjects. 

Messrs. HEywoop, of Manchester, have 
begun the issue of a cheap uniform edition of 
Mrs. Banks’ novels, illustrated by her son, Mr. 
George OC. Banks, and other artists. 

THE Western Antiquary will, at an early date, 
be issued monthly, instead of quarterly. 

Mr. D. H. Epwarps, editor of the Brechin 
Advertiser, is engaged upon a History of Brechin 
and its neighbourhood. 

Tue new illustrated edition of Recent and 





Living Scottish Poets, by Mr. Alex. G. Murdoch, 
of Glasgow, announced some time ago in the 
ACADEMY, will be ready at an early date. 


In the pages of the Christian Leader—a 
weekly journal recently established at Glasgow 
—a series of “ Pen- Portraits of Eminent Divines ” 
is appearing; and Mr. A. J. Symington is 
contributing a number of articles under the 
heading of ‘ Our Native Hymn Writers.” 

WueEn the Mitchell Library was opened at: 
Glasgow in 1877, it was proposed to constitute: 
a special department of the works of Scottish 


poets, under the name of the ‘‘ Poets’ Corner.’ 


This proposal was warmly taken up by the: 
Western Burns Club; and a fund was formed, 
with Mr. William Wilson as treasurer. At the 
close of last year, the collection consisted of 
3,041 volumes, embracing the writings of 1,454 
authors. In the course of the year, the Burns 
collection of Mr. J. Gibson, of Liverpool, was 
acquired, containing no less than 330 separate 
editions of the poet’s works. But, though so 
much has been done, much yet remains to do; 
and subscriptions and donations are still invited. 
We are glad to observe that a subordinate 
object is to prepare a catalogue giving a com- 
plete bibliography of the various authors. 

At the annual dinner, in Edinburgh, of the 
Argyle, Bute, and Western Isles Association on 
February 17, the Duke of Argyll made a most 
characteristic and interesting speech. Among 
other things, he told how tradition associates 
the name of Rob Roy with a ruined cottage 
near Inverary. Quite recently the handle of 
a knife was accidentally found in the glen close 
by, on which are still to be deciphered the 
letters R. M. OC. G. This relic of the great 
freebooter was handed round for the inspection 
of the company. The report in the Scotsman 
makes the Duke say, ‘‘ Except, perhaps, the 
view from the Necropolis [sic] of Athens, 
I have seen nothing so beautiful as the views of’ 
land and sea which are seen from the eminences: 
near the harbour of Oban.” Mrs. Malaprop, 
never said anything better. 


WE quote the following from the Monthly: 
Notes of the Library Association:—The free 
library at Tokio, the capital of Japan, founded 
in 1873, contained, seven years later, 63,840 
volumes of Chinese and Japanese works, 5,162 
English books, 6,547 Dutch, and about 2,000 
volumes in other European languages. There 
is a large reading-room, admission is wholly 
free, and books are sometimes permitted to be 
borrowed. Another library is said to contain 
143,000 volumes, including many ancient books 
and MSS.; an entrance fee of about one 
halfpenny is charged here. Many of the leading: 
towns throughout the country are also provided 
with free libraries. Lending libraries of native 
and Chinese literature have existed in Japan 
from very early times, but the Government now 
provides students with foreign books. 


THE statistics of public instruction in Bengal 
continue to show the progressive improvement. 
that has gone on during the past ten years.. 
In 1871, there were only 4,750 schools under 
inspection, with 186,000 pupils. By last year 
(1881) the number of schools had increased to 
47,500, and the number of pupils to 928,000. 
The former have multiplied just tenfold in the 
ten years, the latter nearly fivefold. Great part 
of this increase is due to the fact that village 
schools are being stimulated into existence, or 
at least into accepting Government inspection, 
by means of grants-in-aid. 

M. AvausTE BArRBIER, who has recently 
died at Nice, was the writer of a number of 
satirical verses, which originally appeared in 
the Revue des Deux-Mondes, and were collected 
into a volume under the title of ‘Iambes.” 
But he is chiefly famous as having been elected 
to the Académie francaise in 1870 by a majority 
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of four votes over Théophile Gautier. His is 
the second fauteuil vacant. For that of Charles 
Blanc, M. Edouard Pailleron, author of Le Monde 
ow Von s’Ennuie, has announced his candidature 
with a fair prospect of success. 


M. Ernest Davuvet, the historian, and 
brother of the celebrated novelist, Alphonse, 
has just published (Paris: Plon) a little volume 
telling the story of the youthful days of the two 
brothers. It is entitled Mon frére et moi: 
Souvenirs d’Enfance et de Jeunesse. The future 
biographer of M. Alphonse Daudet will find 
nothing left for him to do. 


MM. ERckMANN-CHATRIAN’S new novel 
(Paris: Hetzel) is entitled Ze Banni; and its 
subject may easily be inferred from its name. 
It is substantially the continuation and con- 
clusion of Le Brigadier Frédéric. The price, 
we may add, is only three francs. 


THE ‘‘ Persae” of Aeschylus will be produced 
at Weimar during the course of next month, with 
music by the hereditary prince of Meiningen. 


WE learn that, undeterred by the late abor- 
tive prosecution of Spielhagen’s novel Angela, 
the public prosecutor of Berlin has determined 
to proceed against Herr Geusichen’s Felicia on 
the score of immorality. 

THE municipality of Lemberg has offered a 
prize of 5,000 gulden (£250) for the best essay 
on the part taken by Sobieski in the raising of 
the siege of Vienna in 1683. 


M. L. SANDRET is to edit for the Société 
bibliographique a bi-monthly Revue d’ Histoire 
nobiliaire et d Archéologie héraldique, to replace 
the defunct Revue historique et nobiliaire. 


A USEFUL book of reference will be L’ Hétel 
Drouot en 1881, by M. Paul Eudel, with a 
Preface by M. Jules Claretie. 


Tae third and last volume has just appeared, 
in the ‘‘ Collection des grands Kcrivains de la 
France,” of an edition of the complete works 
of La Rochefoucauld, which is described as 
** definitif.” The first volume, edited by M. 
Gilbert, the editor also of Vauvenargues, was 
issued in 1868. Since M. Gilbert’s death, in 
1870, the work has been continued by M. Gour- 
dault, who yet promises to adda Glossary. Out 
of 116 letters in the last volume, covering a 
period of forty years in the life of La Roche- 
foucauld, no less than fifty-two ure here printed 
for the first time. 


Ir is proposed to celebrate this year at Buda- 
Pesth the fiftieth anniversary of Kossuth’s 
career as a journalist and a patriot, by present- 
ing him with an album containing the 
signatures of his admirers. Kossuth is now in 
his seventy-seventh year. 


An exhibition was opened in December at 
Rio Janeiro of historical documents illustrating 
the history of Brazil, gathered from the public 
archives and from private libraries. The 
Brazilian Government have also announced 
their intention of demanding from the Chamber 
a credit for the foundation of a national uni- 
versity, which has long been only talked about. 


THE sixth volume of Ypriana (Bruges: 
De Zuttere) is devoted to Jansen, Bishop of 
Ypres, from whom the theological system 
known as Jansenism took its name. It is 
edited by M. Alph. Vandenpeereboom, and is 
entitled ‘‘ Cornelius Jansenius, septiéme évéque 
ad’Ypres, sa Mort, son Testament, ses Epi- 
taphes.” 


Mr. FREDERICK Muvuetuv, the head of a 
publishing firm at Amsterdam, has issued a 
Catalogue, of 238 pages, which enumerates 3,480 
works relating to the Hast Indies. About one- 
half of these treat of the Dutch possessions. 


Pror. STEcKER, of Ghent, is preparing an 
edition of the complete works of Jean Le Maide 





—a Flemish poet who flourished in the beginning 
of the sixteenth century—which will be pub- 
lished by the Académie royale do Belgique. 








AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 


Tue free library movement seems to be 
making more way in America than here. On 
January 20, an influential meeting with this 
object was held at New York, with the mayor 
in the chair. The meeting was called by the 
trustees of a small ‘‘free circulating library,” 
founded only a year ago with 5,000 volumes. 
It appears that none of the existing libraries in 
New York meets tho necessities of the case. 
The Astor and the Lenox are never open when 
the working-men are at leisure; while the 
reading-rooms of the Cooper’s Institute and of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association supply 
inadequate accommodation. An appeal was 
made to the citizens of New York for a sum of 
200,000 dollars, to erect a model library build-- 
ing. The importance of opening on Sunday 
was speciaily insisted upon. ‘The free library 
at Boston, founded just thirty years ago, has 
now nine branches, with a total of nearly 
400,000 volumes and 250,000 pamphlets. Balti- 
more, however, which already boasts the Pea- 
body Library, with its magnificent architecture 
and its 70,000 volumes, will probably have its 
free library first. Mr. Enoch Pratt, a wealthy 
banker of Baltimore, has offered to establish 
and endow ‘‘a free circulating library for the 
benefit of the whole city,” at a total cost of one 
million dollars, provided that the city council 
will guarantee an additional grant of 20,000 
dollars a-year towards its maintenance. Mr. 
Pratt has already contracted for the erection on 
his own land of a fire-proof building, capable of 
holding 200,000 volumes, to be completed by 
the summer of next year. 


An important contribution to the history of 
the War of Independence and of the foundation 
of the United States is announced by Messrs. 
Robert Clarke and Co., of Cincinnati. They 
will publish immediately the St. Clair Papers 
(which were recently purchased by the State of 
Ohio), together with other inedited documents, 
arranged by Mr. W. H. Smith. Gen. St. Clair 
took a prominent part in the campaigns of 
1776-77, which resulted in the capitulation of 
Saratoga. He was afterwards President of the 
Continental Congress, and Governor of the 
North-Western Territory, in which latter 
capacity he came into collision with Thomas 
Jefferson. He was an intimate friend of Wash- 
ington, and these papers will throw much light 
upon the secret history of the time. The work 
will be published in two volumes. 


WE are informed that Dorothy: a Country 
Story in Elegiac Verse, which gained, as was 
announced in our columns, warm praise from 
Mr. Browning, is to be published in America 
by Messre. Roberts Bros. 


THE second volume of Mr. James Schouler’s 
History of the United States under the Constitu- 
tion is in the press, and will be published, prob- 
ably in March, by Messrs. Morrison, of Wash- 
ington. 

THE Rey. Henry Hudson is writing a Life of 
Daniel Webster, of whom, it seems, no regular 


biography has yet appeared. It will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Little, Brown and Co. 


AT a recent meeting of the Shakspere Club at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, Mr. Higginson, Dr. 
Elisha Mulford, Mr. Hudson, Mr. Rolfe, and 
Dean Gray were among the readers. Mrs. 
Ole Bull was accidentally prevented from 
taking the leading female part. 


MEssrs. Putnam's Sons are bringing out a 
series, to be called “The Library of Political 





| Education,” which will include for the current 





year Mill On Liberty, Jevons’s Money and the 
Mechanism of Exchange, and Blanqui’s History 
of Political Economy in Europe. 


THE associated libraries of Harvard Uni- 
versity, comprising the college library proper 
and nine others, now contain a total of 259,000 
volumes and 216,000 pamphlets. 


BEFORE now we have spoken highly of the 
Critic, nor haye we seen any reason to change 
our opinion. But occasionally it perpetrates 
one of those curious blunders which probably 
we may also commit when talking of American 
writers. In a review of Mr. Symonds’ Renaissance 
in Italy, after characterising the two (or rather 
three) volumes as “a large-sized primer,” it 
proceeds to talk of ‘‘Mr. Symonds’s intense 
British Protestantism ”’ ! 








ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

WE have on our table a lofty pile of *‘ Annuals,” 
which we are unable to notice with the detail 
that some of them at least deserve :—The 
Almanac de Gotha (Gotha: Justus Perthes), 
now in its one hundred and nineteenth year; 
The Educational Year-Book for 1882 (Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin and Co.), upon which we spoke 
our mind last year, ACADEMY, No. 463; The 
British Almanac of the Society for the Ditfusion 
of Useful Knowledge (Stationers’ Company) ; 
The Garden Oracle, and Floricultural Year- 
Book, by Shirley Hibberd (‘* Gardener’s Maga- 
zine” Office); Reeves’ Musical Directory of 
Great Britain and Ireland (William Reeves) ; 
The Year-Book of Photography, by H. Baden 
Pritchard (Piper and Carter); the Almanac of 
the Artists’ Annuity Fund ; The Royal Almanac 
of England (Clayton); C. H. May and Oo.’s 
Press Manual; the Calendar of the Incorporated 
Law Society; the Oulendar of Ormond College, 
Melbourne University; and last, but by far 
largest, Z'he Publishers’ Trade List Annual 
(New York: Leypoldt; London: Triibner). 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
DIONEO TO FIAMMETTA. 


A ROSE with petals pale, 
Where ne’er a wind might sail, 
Deep in a gloomy glen, unsmitten of the san, 
With all its tender, deep, 
Warm sympathies asleep, 
Unopen’d, uncaress’d, and of no zephyr known— 


Madonna! lo, my heart, 
Like any rose apart 
From all the world around, deep hidden in ita leaves, 
Lone in a dusky waste, 
By no warm winds embraced, 
Lay dreaming sweeter dreams than summer night 
e’er weaves, 
In the voluptuous night 
Of middest May moonlight ’ 
A sudden nightingale outpour’d his passionate soul 
In rapturous love-lore 
Until, to its red core, 
The pale and trembling rose its petals did uaroll. 


That subtle music sweet 
Kindled delicious heat 
Within the heart o’ the rose through Love’s com- 
lling might ; 
With orient odours rare 
Made swoon the listening air, 
And stirr'd the blushing dawn to palpltating light. 


Madonna! like a rose 
A-flush with crimson glows, 

My heart unfolds beneath thy singing evermore ; 
Though now thy song be flown, 
It remembereth each tone, 

And blossometh asleep, and, dreaming, doth adore. 
Take, Lady, as a flower, 
Before the stcrm may lower, 

Take then this happy heart and hold it to thy breast ; 
Ah, all too fainting-sweet 
That it should feel the beat 

Of thy music-making|heart within that honeyed nest, 


J. ARTHUR BLAIKIE, 
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OBITUARY. 


EvERYONE who has read the recently published 
journals of Miss Caroline Fox will remember the 
frequent mention that is made therein of Mrs. 
Charles Fox. This accomplished lady, who had 
passed much of her early life in the Lake country, 
enjoyed the privilege of being acquainted with 
Wordsworth and the other distinguished writers 
who dwelt among the Lakes. She was born at 
Bradford, in Yorkshire, in 1800, and was the 
daughter of Mr. William Hustler. In 1825 she 
was married, at Swarthmore, near Ulverston, 
to Mr. Charles Fox, and after that date her 
home was at Trebah, near Falmouth. Two 
volumes of poems came from her pen ; and, long 
before the fashionable world began to take 
pleasure in the entrancing amusement of double 
acrostics, she published a volume of those in- 
genious penal under the pseudonym of 
* Sphinx,” and the title of Cafch Who Can, or 
Hide and Seek, A few years ago she presented 
to the National Gallery a portrait of Card. 
Fleury by Hyacinthe Rigaud. Her death oc- 
oun at Trebah on the 19th inst. 


Miss ADA TREVANION died at 3 Brixton Hill 
Terrace, on the 11th inst., aged fifty-two. She 
was the third daughter of Mr. Henry Trevanion, 
who married, in 1826, Georgiana Augusta Leigh, 
the daughter of Col. George Leigh, and the 
half-sister of Lord Byron. This was the 
Augusta to whom Byron addressed the affecting 
lines beginning with the touching words— 

** My sister ! my sweet sister! If a name 

Dearer and purer were, it should be thine,” 


Miss Trevanion herself published in 1858 a small 
volume of poems. 


THE Rey. William Henry Ridley, the Rector 
of Hambledon, and one of the many able and 
indefatigable clergymen in the diocese of Oxford, 
died at Brighton, on the 17th inst., after a linger- 
ing illness. He was a prolific writer of tracts 
and sermons, the titles of his works occupying 
seventeen pages of the British Museum Cata- 
logue. Some of his works were very popular ; 
of one more than thirty thousand copies were 
issued. Although a man of strong iediegieal 
views, which he did not shrink from expressing, 
Mr. Ridley was much respected by the members 
of the various religious 
came in contact. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Lavy Martin’s letters, in Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, on “ Shake: ’s Female Characters ” 
grow in interest with each new instalment. In 
* Juliet ”—a more ambitious and sustained effort 
than either ‘‘ Desdemona” or “ Portia ”’—the 
writer analyses not merely the character of the 
heroine, but the entire play. For the details of 
this analysis; for the delicate insight with 
which —_ Martin discerns the finest shades of 
feeling and breeding; for the tact with which 
she appreciates Tybalt, Mercutio, the elder 
Capulets, and even the secondary dramatis 
personae; above all, for the gift of imaginative 
realisation which enables her to divine things 
spoken, and thought, and done outside the mere 
action of the play as it is presented to the audi- 
ence, we can only refer our readers to the pages 
of Blackwood, Oertain it is that, notwithstand- 
ing all that has been done in the way of 
Shakspere commentary by English and 
German writers of the highest authority, Lady 
Martin has succeeded in adding a really im- 
portant contribution to the critical literature 
of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet.” That this contribution 
should be due to the pen of ‘‘ one who has per- 
sonated”” so many of Shakspere’s heroines, 
and made their fame her own, adds largely to 
its value from a psychological, as well as froma 
merely literary, point of view. The attraction 
of autobiography is great; and Lady Martin is 


ies with whom he 





never more delightful than when she “calls up 
remembrance of things past”’—telling of her 
interview, when a child, with Edmund Kean; 
of the joys and terrors of her début at Rich- 
mond; of the phial which she crushed in her 
hand, unconscious of the pain and absorbed in 
the passion of the part; and of the real horror 
which so invariably possessed her at the close 
of the fourth act that even so lately as 1871, 
when playing Juliet for the last time, she 
fainted on the bed after swallowing the sleeping 
draught. These “‘ Juliet” letters, written more 
than a year ago at the request of the late Mrs. 
S. C. Hall, are very feelingly and tenderly in- 
scribed to her memory. ‘‘ Portia” and ‘‘ Desde- 
mona” were, if we remember rightly, written 
to gratify another friend, then very ill, and now 
also passed away. Perhaps it adds to the un- 
affected charm of Lady Martin’s essays that 
they have been made for one or two, rather 
than for the public. We thought we heard a 


rumour some time ago that “Imogen” and 


“ Rosalind” were in contemplation. They will 


be welcome when they come. 








THE SECOND PART OF THE SUNDER- 
LAND SALE, 
THE second part of the interesting and im- 
portant Catalogue of the Sunderland Library, 
compiled by Mr. John Lawler for Messrs. Puttick 
and Simpson, is not inferior to the first, either 
in the conscientious care of its preparation or in 
the interest of the books it describes. Anyone 
could have anticipated that, as Cicero and 
Dante must be included in it, much that was 
rare and precious would be announced; but 
there are other treasures which almost take the 
fancier’s breath away when he sees them 
announced for sale. Under Codex comes a 
palimpsest of the gospels in uncials, as well as 
in cursive characters, which is a beautiful 
specimen of that sort of curiosity. We had it 
here in Dublin for some time, and all the pages 
of uncial writing are deciphered, as appears from 
the list inserted and noticed by the cataloguer. 
The readings of this text, which comprises con- 
siderable fragments of all the four gospels, are 
not of peculiar interest, and the most disputed 
passages are unfortunately not in the fragments 
preserved; but the writing, a fine but late 
uncial, is very interesting. Three or four 
pages contain an eleyenth-century hand (early 
parts of St. Luke’s Gospel) so effaced that it 
is only by holding the book almost horizontally 
ina bright sunlight that the characters are even 
visible. The fortunate occurrence of the word 
mapaxpijua in a vacant spot led me to the clue of 
the passage (Luke i. 64), which determined this 
second erased hand to be also a copy of the 
gospels. As a patch of uncial is glued on to 
a page which contains a passage in duplicate, 
there must have been three copies used 
in preparing this volume. But there is 
besiiies a tenth-century hand, containing 
some ecclesiastical matter, such as lives of 
the saints, over which the fifteenth-century 
is written line for line, so that we could not 
decipher it. A blank page at the beginning 
contains sufficient traces for a scholar versed in 
this kind of literature to identify it. As regards 
the editions of Cicero, the Mayence copies of 
the de Officiis (1465), besides their other interest, 
afford the earliest attempts known to me to 
represent Greek characters in type. In many 
books of later date gaps are left for the fresh 
citations, which were to be filled in by MS. 
Here an attempt, and a very bad one, is made 
to print the words Kaéjxoy and Kordp@wua, The 
earliest occurrence of proper Greek type 
appears to have been in 1469, when Sweynheim 
and Pannartz printed both Aulus Gillius and 
Cicero ad Fam., with the Greek quotations 
explained in Latin with an id est. Whether the 
edition of 1467 has Greek type I do not 





remember. The splendid Aulus Gillius of 1469, 
which the Catalogue justly calls one of the 
most beautiful books in the sale, has a whole 
leaf (two pages) in Greek, and is no doubt the 
earliest specimen of the kind. Books issuing 
about the same date from Venice and elsewhere 
have gaps for the Greek. The rare four plays 
of Euripides in capitals and on vellum is also 
announced, and the princeps of the remainder 
Aldus, 1503), except the Electra, of which the 
t edition (Florence, 1540), strange to say, is 
not in the library. The collection of old 
Chronicles, especially in the history of France, 
seems very wonderful, but would require a 
specialist to comment upon it. Indeed, in such 
a treasure each man can only appreciate a very 
small fraction from his own knowledge. But [ 
am glad to contradict an impression produced 
by the daily papers during the last sale, that 
the books were not in good preservation. The 
contrary is the case, and the majority, even of 
the bindings, is excellent and well preserved. 
J. P. MAAFFY. 








THREE UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
SIR HORACE WALPOLE. 


I HAVE found among some family papers three 
letters of Horace Walpole addressed to my 
grandfather, and send you copies, supposing 
that possibly the readers of the ACADEMY might 
be interested by them. 

I may add that Walpole makes mention of the 
acquaintance, with a kindly account of his 
correspondent, in a letter to Mann of August 9, 
1784 (Letters, ed. Cunningham, 1880, viii. 493, 
494). M. Francois de Soyres had come to 
England in 1781 with an introduction to Walpole 
from the Prince de Bauffremont, and was recom- 
mended by Walpole to the Mount Edgcumbe 
family as tutor to the son, whom he accom- 
panied in a ‘‘ grand tour” of two years’ dura- 
tion. I have omitted some passages of the 
letters referring to matters connected with the 
Edgcumbes of no general interest. 

Joun DE Sores. 


I, 


‘* Berkeley Square. 
** March 27 1784. 

“‘T am much obliged to you for your letters, S*, 
and must not run farther into your Debt, as I am 
already in arrears for two... . At present our 
whole Island is in the ferment of a new Election of 
a House of Commons, and of all Themes I know not 
one so tiresome as That of a contested Election. I 
do not interest myself in a single one, & as much 
as possible keep out of the Sound of all. I wish 
myself at my own house in the Country, but We 
have at present so bitter a codicil to a most severe 
Winter, that Berkeley Square was as much covered 
with Snow this morning as It was two months ago, 
Indeed We have not suffered such havoc as you 
describe at Vienna & as we hear from many 
parts of the Continent. . . . We are going to have 
a Solemn Jubilee at Westminster abbey in honour 
of Handel, whom We adopted, & who is revered 
as the Patriarch of our Music. Indeed our Taste 
is a little deviated to the branch of Dancing, which 
we possess in a perfection that rivals Paris. It is 
very seldom that I go to the Theatre now, but I 
was at the Opera last week, & saw s’even such 
dancers on the Stage at once, as cannot, I believe, 
be matched in Europe; there were Le Picq, young 
Vestris, Dauberval, & Slingsby, the Simonet, the 
Theodore, & the Rossi. It does not much become 
my age to talk of Dancers,—& yet I shoud make no 
apology for having been to see Charles XII‘* or 

ouli Kan, who deserved to be looked at only with 
horror. My countrymen have acted with more 
rationality in paying great distinction to your 
countryman, Monsieur de Bouillé, who is here, & 
whose humanity in the late War was equal to his 
Iam S' with great regard 

** y* obedient 
**humble Sert 
“Horace WALPOLE, 

‘To M de Soyres.” 


bravery. 
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II. 


‘ Strawberry hill. 
aug. 9'> 1784. 

“*.,..I cannot pretend, S', to repay your 
Parisian news with any interesting events from 
an English Village. We do hear even here of 
air-balloons ; nay, by chance I saw a Lilliputian 
one over Richmond hill. I am not young enough 
to run after fashions; and too old to commence 
experimental Philosopher. I shall be gone before 
aerial navigation is perfected, or ranked with the 
Philosopher’s Stone! Animal Magnetism has not 
yet made much impression here. These Dis- 
quisitions are at least preferable to religious 
metaphysics. People had better break their necks 
voluntarily from a bladder in the clouds, than be 
burnt for not believing what they do not under- 
stand. Mons Montgolfier is honester too than the 
Founders of novel Doctrines, for if he has invented 
a new way of going to heaven, he risked his own 
neck first, before he persuaded others to try if the 


untrodden path was practicable. 
**T have the honour of being, S* 
**yt obedient 
‘*humble Sert Hor WALPOLE, 
**'To M' de Soyres ” 
III. 
‘* Berkeley Square 


** March 29. 1785. 

‘¢T am again in yr Debt, S‘, for another letter 
of March 5t*-from Naples; & tho I endeavour 
now to acquit myself, it will be very imperfectly, 
& with difficulty, as I have but one hand yet 
free. I was confined 14 weeks ; then went out for 
a fortnight, & have now another relapse in all 
my right arm; less owing even to my Disorder 
& my age, than to the uncommonly severe con- 
tinuation of bad Weather. It snowed fast for 
four hours two days ago, & is still a hard frost. 
There have been tho’ rarely, as cold winters in 
England, but nobody has heard of one of so long 
duration. Lord & Lady Mount Edgecumbe have 
been extremely kind to me & visited me often in 
my confinement. I am very glad they will so soon 
have the satisfaction of seeing Mt Edgecumbe. 
was glad too to find Mr Morrice’s Death was a 
fable. He will not, I hope, stay at Naples for 
health, if Vesuvius threatens an Fruption. One 
should dread even to be Spectator of such calami- 
ties,—nor do I know so strong a proof of the force 
of Habitude, as They are who continue to live on a 
crust of Fire! Iam constantly anxious about my 
good Friend St Horace Mann, his nephew set out 
again a fortnight ago in haste, on receiving a letter 
written by his Uncle’s Servant, which mentioned a 
return of his Disorder. I much fear the con- 

uence. 

**T am glad you was pleased with Pestum, S'; 
but shoud be more inclined to envy you the sight 
of Pompeii; as I had rather view Remains of 
places where the Arts had been brought to per- 
fection, than to see the rudiments. Whatever 
Nations began, the Greeks were in my eyes the 
only People who discovered the Standard of Taste 
in whatever they undertook. In how few Centuries 
did they give the true & last touches to Elo- 
quence, to many kinds of Poetry, to Architecture, 
to Sculpture, from Colossal to the most diminutive, 
& I believe to Painting, for as their Authors & 
Roman Authors speak in equal terms of both their 
Statues & Pictures ; & as we know & see that they 
did not exaggerate in their Encomiums on the 
former, is it credible that they coud bestow equal 
praises on the Apollo & Venus &c and on vile 
daubings? Shoud Ibe told that those Authors 
are still more profuse of Eulogiums on their Music, 
which we have no reason to believe was very 
extraordinary ; I not only should reply that the 
Comparison between Statues & pictures can be 
more justly made, but that Music must have 
greater effect on the passions of persons unaccus- 
temed to it than on generations habituated to its 
improvements; & as we know that charming 
Poetry accompanied Sound, the fascination was in- 
creased. In Short, 8S", were I King of Naples, I 
should be inclined to turn up every acre round my 
Capital, where I coud suppose any of the destroyed 
Cities had stood, lest new Earthquakes shoud 
destroy what still exists underground,—so I shoud 
at Rome, & in every part of Italy where I coud 
to recover Grecian Works, 





We are not visited by Earthquakes now, yet last 
night the Arts received a wound ; Lord Spencer's 
House was burnt to the ground, & with other good 
pictures & valuable goods, besides the loss of the 
Mansion itself, I fear the very fine picture of 
Andrea Sacchi was consumed. I do not yet know 
the circumstances, My hand is tired, & you will 
excuse my taking leave; but I shall be very glad 
to renew our acquaintance at y' return, as I am 
with great regard 

“Sy obedient 
**humble Sert Hor Wa pote.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
A CORRECTION, 


London: Feb. 21, 1882. 

May I correct a misconception in the para- 
graph published in the Acapemy of Feb- 
ruary 11 having reference to a forthcoming 
novel from my pen? The novel in question, 
although written contemporaneously with God 
and the Man, has no connexion with it in sub- 
ject, characters, scenery, or motive; nor does 
it contain, as you suggest, photographs of living 
individuals. I have simply endeavoured, in 
one case, to construct a fictitious personality 
out of the written utterances of the editor of 
a certain newspaper—a gentleman of whom I 
have little or no personal knowledge, and to 
whom I feel no personal animosity. I have 
made, in the other case, merely a passing 
allusion to another newspaper and its editor. 
In both cases my attack is not upon persons, 
but upon the system of personal journalism. 
My plot, indeed, turns upon the fatal mischief 
done by newspaper ‘‘ gossip,” recklessly and 
thoughtlessly scattered abroad for the gratifica- 
tion of a modern school for scandal. Now, as 
hitherto, I hate the system, not the men who 
live by it, who have many redeeming good 
qualities, and seem more or less unconscious of 
the ruin they daily cause to the lives and 
reputations of their fellow-creatures. 


RopextT BucHANAN. 








MANUMISSIONS IN THE LEOFRIC MISSAL, 
Frenchay Rectory, Bristol. 

So many criticisms, suggestions, and enquiries 
reach me by post, as well as through your 
columns, that I ask to be allowed to make 

— the full text of fol. 8 of the Leofric 

ssal, 

Let me premise that it is really fol. 9; 
but the first leaf of the Missal, being 
blank, has improperly been disregarded in 
a pagination which is now too well estab- 
lished by usage to admit of alteration. The 
leaf is an isolated one, unconnected with 
the preceding and following gatherings, and its 
present is evidently not its original position. 
It is worn and faded, sometimes beyond re- 
covery, especially on the recto, which has been 
rubbed as if it had once been an outside page. 
Many hours of examination at various times, 
and the kindly permitted application of a 
chemical agent, enable me to offer the following 
readings. I hope that some Anglo-Saxon 
palaeographer, on next visiting Oxford, will 
decipher those words which are here repre- 
sented by full stops. I have been unable to 
trace the opening Collect in any Latin Sacra- 
mentary. The two manumissions below it are 
part of the batch of tenth-century manumis- 
sions which also cover the verso of this leaf. 
_ ~~ ee lar bar | represents the symbol 
or ‘* and.” 


{Fol. 8 a.] 


‘*Propitiare, misericors deus, suplicationibus nos- 
tris, et familiam tuam peruigili protectione custodi, 
ut qui unigenitum tuum in carne nostri corporis 
modo natum confitemur, intercessionibus beatorum 
apostolorum petri et pauli, omniumque eiusdem 
diuine humaneque christi natiuitatis ministrorum 
ministrarumque meritis nulla possimus diaboli 
° + sociorumque eius ateco . , sed 
sancti spiritus gratia illuminati contra uitiorum 
temptationes pugnare ualeamusillesi, Per eundem 
dominum. 

‘* , freode huna «t ocmund tune on mides 
sumeres messe euen for bon , | for ba . onfeower 
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wegas on brunes gewitnesse messe preortes | on 
ealra pera preosta, 

‘*# birhtric freode hroda st curi tune on sum 
. «» Ofer pentecostenes messe daig on . p 


- . » preosta. , . ealra bara hyred preosta | 
on . pfreostes] 
[Fol. 8 b.] 


‘*+ bys sint bara manna naman ‘Se man freode for 
ordgar «xt bradan stane Sa he legon adle. } ys 
cynsie fram liwtune | godci!d of lamburnan | 
leofric of swuran tune dola wines sunu | eadasige 
of cyric forda | xlfgyb of bdéc lande | smala of 
ocmund tune | wifman of brada stane | byrhfled 
of tref meu tune | exlfled of clymes tune on 
wynstanes gewitnyfse mzesse preostes | on wulssies 
eet lamburnan | on eallira para hired preosta | 
zlfgyS of swuran tune | ber his to gewitnysse 
cynsie p[reost] | goda p[reost] | elfric p[reost] Se 
bis ge wryt wrat bis was «xt borslea gedon for 
ordgar. 

‘**+ eadgifu gefreode wlfgise birhsies dohtor hlaf 
bryttan «t borslea on feower wegas on wynstanes 
gewittnesse mzese p[reostes] | on goda p[reostes] | 
on cynstanes goda suna | on afan birhtric gefreode 
effan et curritune on brunes gewitnesse mzsse 
p[reostes] | on wynstanes p[reostes] | on ealra 
pera hyred p[reosta] 

‘*+ eadgyfu gefreode leofrune :et curri tune for 
ordgar on brunes gewittnesse messe preostes | on 
ealra bera hyred presosta 

** + byrhtric gefreode ribrost | hwite on middes 
wintres messe dig wt tiwarhel on prudes gewitnysse 
m esse preost, 

**+ eadgyfu gefreode wulfric on feower wegas 
brim ucan zr middan sumera on gewitnesse byrh- 
stanes mzesse preostes | on clerices be bis gewrat. 

**+ eadgyfu gefreode wulfwunne on middes 
sumeres mzsse deg on wulfnobes gewitnysse miesse 

eostes | on ealra bzera hired preosta, 

** + eadgyfu gefreode xbelgyfe wuncildes wif on 
feower wegas on middes sumeres mzsse efen xt 
breeg on brunes gewittnisse mzesse p[reostes] | on 
wulfnodes messe p[reostes] | on eallra bera hyred 
preosta,” 


These entries contain important, because 
fresh, evidence as to the times, places, and 
occasions of the manumissions of serfs. I 
must not occupy your columns by dwelling on 
it, but I will conclude with a question. Mr. 
Davidson has identified the Ordgar mentioned 
in them with the important Earl of that name, 
who died in 971, who is variously described as 
“Baldorman,” ‘‘Dux Domnanix,” ‘Comes 
Domnoniensis.” Who is the lady of importance 
named “ Kadgyfu,” or “ Eadgifu,” who manu- 
mits in five of these entries, in one of them 
acting for Ordgar? We know a good deal 
about Ordgar’s daughter, A®lfthryth (Queen 
Elfrida), wife of King Edgar; and about his 
gigantic son Ordulf, who is reported to have 
once treated the gates of Exeter in much the 
same way as Samson treated those of Gaza. 
Ordgar’s wife’s name is, I believe, not known. 
Is it just possible that we have it here in 
** Hadgyfu ” ? F. E. WARREN. 








THE ETYMOLOGY OF ‘‘ PARADISE.” 
Cambridge: Feb, 22, 1882. 

I much regret that, in the account of this 
word in my LEtymological Dictionary, I have 
fallen into the common error of identifying it 
with the Sanskrit puradeca, with which it has 
no connexion whatever. The right account is 
given in Prof. Max Miiller’s Selected Essays, 1881, 
1. 130. The word is, as has always been said, 
of Old-Persian origin. Both the Hebrew pardés 
and the Greek rapdéeicos are borrowed from the 
Zend (Old-Persian) pairidaéza, an enclosure, a 
place walled in. This word is given, as Prof. 


Cowell kindly shows me, in Justi’s Handbuch 
der Zendsprache, with the etymology, which is 
simple enough. It is derived from the prep. 
pairi, around (Greek zep/), and the root diz, to 
mould or form, Sanskrit dih, As Prof. Max 





Miiller says, ‘‘the root in Sanskrit is DIH or 
pDHIH (for Sanskrit 2 is Zend z), and means 
originally to knead, to squeeze together, to 
shape. From it we have the Sanskrit dehi, a 
wall, while in Greek the same root, according 
to the strictest phonetic rules, yielded rozxos, 
wall.’ He then points out that the same root 
occurs in Latin jfingere and English dough. 
Perhaps we may go further, and identify rozxos 
with the English dike: see rozxos in Ourtius. 
Paradise would then, literally, mean ‘“ peri- 
dike,” if one may coin the word ; and the original 
dike was a mud wall, moulded or kneaded into 
shape. It is, in any case, certain that a paradise 
was originally simply “an enclosure surrounded 
with a mud wall.” It has since obtained a 
more exalted meaning. 
Watrer W. SKEAT. 








THE DERIVATION OF ‘‘ APHRODITE.” 
Munich, 

It is one of the most firmly established 
results of modern archaeology that the Greek 
goddess of love, Cypris or Aphrodite Urania, 
was borrowed in early times from the East— 
from the Phoenicians. The name Cypris itself, 
taken in connexion with the recent excavations 
on the Island of Cyprus, furnishes the strongest 
proof of this fact; there are also many other 
arguments which can be found in any modern 
work on Greek mythology. The difficulty 
hitherto has been to trace the real name of the 
goddess Aphrodite (Cypris being only an 
epithet) to an Oriental (Phoenician, Babylonian, 
or even Egyptian) origin, so that scholars have 
been obliged to rest content in the opinion that 
the goddess herself was borrowed by the Greeks 
from the East, but not the name, as often 
happens in such cases, especially as a good 
Greek etymology ‘‘ born of sea-foam ”’ seemed 
to confirm this view by supplying an ade- 
— and appropriate explanation of the 
word. 

But the case is different, if it can be shown, 
as I now am able to do with the greatest 
probability, that the Greek name is borrowed 
directly from the Phoenician form of the name 
of the Asiatic goddess of love, Ashtéret. The 
sh of this word (as also in the Babylonian, non- 
Semitic, primitive form, Jshtar) was already in 
the Babylonian and Phoenician language 
assimilated in pronunciation to the following ¢, 
the whole name being pronounced more like 
Athtoret (Aotoret) than Asitéret, as is proved by 
the South Arabian (Sabean) <Athtar (Aétar). 
For the Sabeans took their deity Athtar, as also 
another—Sin (the moon-god, Accadian Zu-en, 
Babylonian Sin)—directly from Babylonia, In 
basing my identification of Aphrodite with 
Ashtéret upon the afore-stated proaunciation 
Athtéret, I need only call to mind the well- 
known change of an original th into /, especially 
in borrowed words—e.g., the Russian Fedor for 
Theodor, &c., &c.—thus we get the form 
Aphtoret. In reply to the possible objection 
that » in the earliest time did not have the 
sound of f, I can only state that, since the 
Greeks had no / at all, A/ftéret, on account of 
its resemblance in sound to &ppés (sea-foam) 
would naturally and necessarily take the form 
of Aphtéret. The character which would best 
represent the foreign f would, even could, be 
only ¢ Finally, there is another fact to be con- 
sidered, and one which is very common in 
words borrowed from another language—viz., 
the metathesis or transposition of two adjacent 
consonants, one of which is 7; so we come to 
the last result: Aphritet-—’Agpodirn. 

Fritz HoMMEL. 


[Capt. Burton, in his Commentary on the 
Lusiads (i. 89) writes :—‘‘ Aphrodite, ike many 
of the oldest Greek words, is Albanian ; afer dita 
= dawn, morning star, &c.’’] 





IDENTICAL NAMES IN LITERATURE. 
Hastings: Feb. 20, 1882. 


Give me leave to say a word or two with 
reference to the obliging suggestion of your 
correspondent, Mr. E. W. West, in the last 
number of the AcapEMy. I should like to 
point out how safe writers are ultimately 
against any confusion provided they append 
their names in full to each of their published 
works. I turn, for instance, to the biographi- 
cal dictionaries, and I find no less than half-a- 
dozen writers bearing the name of Betham, 
all ‘belonging to the Westmoreland family 
of Bethams, from which, on my mother’s side, 
I take my name. Now, although several of 
these writers were Doctors of Divinity, there is 
not the slightest confusion between any of them 
—from Peter Betham, the first literary ancestor 
of whom I have knowledge, who published in 
1544 a translation of The Preceptes of Warre, 
with a dedication to Lord Chancellor Audley, 
down to my late uncle, Sir William Betham, 
the ingenious author of The Gael and the Cymri, 
&c. Yet between these two came John Botham, 
D.D., chaplain and preacher to James ILI., the 
author of several theological works; Edward 
Betham, B.D., who contributed largely towards 
the maintenance of the Botanical Garden at 
Cambridge, and died in 1783; and the Rev. W. 
Betham, my grandfather, the laborious compiler 
of The Sovereigns of the World. The fact is, litera- 
ture, like music and painting, runs in families ; 
but when an author’s name is appended in full 
to each published work there can be no possible 
confusion concerning the various members, 
except in the minds of the most careless 
readers. I add that dictionaries of contem- 
porary biography, English and American, 
make no confusion between Miss Amelia B. 
Edwards and myself, or our respective works. 

M. Bernam-EpDWARDS 
(Author of “ Kitty ”’). 








THE ARABIC FOR “ TELEGRAPH.” 
Spring Grove, Isleworth: Feb. 20, 1882. 

In reply to Dr. Badger’s letter in the ACADEMY 
of last week, I beg to state the actual facts. 

The subject under discussion at the Victoria 
Institute was the meaning of certain Biblical 
names; and, as I wanted to show how cautious 
we ought to be in determining what certain 
words meant more than 3,000 years ago, I 
made the following statement :— 


‘© We have the word telegraph in Mesopotamia, 
as the telegraph system has been introduced into 
that country as well as into some other parts of the 
East, If you go, therefore, among the Arabs of 
that country, and ask them what ‘telegraph’ 
means, they will tell you that it means ‘to know 
by wire,’ because it happens that in theie Arabic 
‘tel’ means wire, and ‘araf’ to know or expound 

The meaning of telegraph, therefore, among those 
people is to know by wire, or to obtain knowledge 
by wire. So if Europe were to be destroyed, and 
Arabic to be the only language extant, an Arab 
scholar might just as well give it as his opinion 
that the word ‘telegraph’ was derived from the 
Arabic words ‘ tel’ and ‘araf’ !” 


Iam unable to understand on what grounds 
Dr. Badger takes exception to this illustration. 
If he means to state, as a fact, that the country 
Arabs do not interpret “ telegraph” as “ to know 
by wire,” I can only repeat on my persona! 
knowledge that they do. If he merely means 
that the isolated words ‘‘tel” and “araf” 
cannot be made to signify “to know by wire” 
grammatically, it does not concern me to deny 
this, for I never said or implied that they did 
Those Arabs I spoke about use the word 
** tel” colloquially exactly as the word “ wire” 
is used in this country for telegraph. 

H. RassaM. 
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APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


a 2. 5 p.m. Tanten Institution: “‘ The Gods of 

”’ by Prot. A, H. Saycs. 

7 p.m. . Actuar es: ‘‘4n Improved Method of ap- 
proximating to the Value of Annuities involving Three or 
more Lives,” by Mr. G F. Hardv; ‘ The Valuation of 
Policies subject to Half-yearly and Quarterly Prem:ums,”’ 
by Messrs, T. B. Sprague and G. King; **The Rate of 
Interest in Annuities Certain.” by Mr. G. F. Hardy. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical: “ Recent Exploration of the 
Sources of the Irrawaddy,”’ by Major J. E, Sandeman. 

Tvespay, Feb. 28,3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘The Mechan- 
ism of the Senses,” VII., by Prof. J. G. McKendrick. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘‘Scientific and Technical 
Education in Russia,” by Prof. J. F. Hodgetts. 

8p.m. Civil Engineers: “Steel for Structures,” by 
Mr. Ewing Mathes‘. 

Wepnespay, March 1,7 p.m, Entomological. 

8 >> Society of Arts: ‘‘ The Teaching of Forestry,” 
by Col. G. FP. Pearson. 

8 p.m. British Archaeological: “Ancient Eccle- 
siastical Glass Painting,” by Mr. W. H. Cope; ‘* Roman 
Villa recently ered at Methwold, Norfolk,” by Mr. 
Cecil Brent. 

Tuurspay, March 2, 3 p.m. Royal Institution : ‘* Geographi- 
cal Distribution of Animals,” II[., by Dr. P. L. Sclater. 

7p.m. London Institution : “‘ The Scorage of Power,” 
by Prof. W. E. Ayrton. 

8p.m, Linnean. 

8p.m. Chemical: “ The Luminous Incomplete Com- 
bustion of Ether and other Bodies at Temperatures below 
Redness,” by . W. A. Perkin ; “* Toe Ac‘ion of Alde- 
hyde on Phenanthra Quinine in Pr of Ammonia,” 
by Messrs. F. R. Javp and F. W. Streatfield; ** Applica- 
tion of the Aldehyde and Ammonia Reaction in deter- 





mining the Constitution of Quinines,’”’ by Messrs. F, R. 
Japp and F. W. Streatfield. 
8.20p.m. Antiquaries, 

Fripay, _—— 8,8 p.m, Philological: A Paper by Mr. H. 


Sweet. 
8 p.m. Library Association: Discussion, * Prof. 
Dziatzko on the British Museum,” by Mr. E. C. Thomas. 
9 p.m. Royal Institution: “‘Roman Antiquities in 
London,” by Mr, A. Tylor. 
SaTourpay, March 4, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: * The Iliad 
and the Odyssey,” III., by Mr. W. Watkiss Lloyd. 








SCIENCE. 


Science and Oulture, and other Essays. By 
Thomas Henry Huxley. (Macmillan.) 


Or the essays that have been collected by 
Prof. Huxley in this volume, the first four 
deal with some aspect of education. Most of 
the remainder are expositions of the results 
of biological research and, at the same time, 
illustrations of the history of scientific ideas. 
Some of these are among the most inter- 
esting of Prof. Huxley’s contributions to the 
literature of science. 

The address on “Science and Culture,” 
which gives its name to the volume, is a dis- 
cussion of the place of scientific and of 
literary training in education. The form in 
which the question in debate between the 
advocates of “ science” and of “ culture”’ is 
presented is not which of these two things is 
the more valuable, but whether the idea of 
complete culture does not include within 
itself that of scientific discipline. This 
way of stating the question brings out 
clearly the fundamental agreement that there 
is—if we leave out of account the devotees 
of “useful knowledge”— between the 
advocates of the classics and of physical 
science. For it is seen that the advocates of 
science admit that everyone ought to know 
something of literature, though they think it 
possible sufficiently to cultivate the sense of 
literary form by means of the modern 
languages alone ; while the advocates of the 
classics, in maintaining that classical studies 
give the best possible intellectual training, 
admit that culture is not complete if nothing 
but the sense for literary form has been 
cultivated. The questions that are really in 
debate are, therefore, the subordinate ones— 
whether, though real intellectual as well 
as aesthetic education is given by the 
study of the classics, physical science is 
not the typical intellectual discipline, for 





which anything else is an imperfect sub- 
stitute ; and whether, though some literary 
culture can be got out of modern books 
alone, a certain knowledge of the classics is 
not necessary a8 a preparation for the full 
appreciation of European literature in general. 
Prof. Huxley decides both these questions in 
favour of the advocates of scientific education. 
He suggests incidentally that modern men 
of science have more of the spirit of antiquity 
than “the modern Humanists.” “ We falsely 
pretend,” he says, speaking of the Greeks, 


‘*to be the inheritors of their culture, unless 
we are penetrated, as the best minds among 
them were, with an unhesitating faith that the 
free employment of reason, in accordance with 
— method, is the sole method of reaching 
truth.” 


He points out, near the end of the essay, 
that the higher sciences, those that deal with 
man and society, can only be constructed by 
the application of the methods of physical 
science. As regards the literary side of 
education, he expresses the opinion that “ for 
those who mean to make science their serious 
occupation; or who intend to follow the 
profession of medicine; or who have to enter 
early upon the business of life; . . . classical 
education is a mistake.” It is possible to 
get sufficient culture out of modern literature 
—perhaps out of English literature alone. 

Something might be said against this last 
opinion, even by those who agree with Prof. 
Huxley entirely as to the necessity of scientific 
discipline as part of a complete education. 
But, granting that knowledge of classical 
literature is not an essential part of culture, 
there is still a difficulty about omitting Greek 
and Latin from education in some cases and 
not in others. For if the classical languages 
are to be taught at all, it is desirable that 
the study of them should begin at an earlier 
age than that at which a decided preference 
either for literature or for science usually 
manifests itself. 

In the articles in which the development of 
scientific ideas is described, the name of Des- 
cartes occurs more frequently than any other. 
Prof. Huxley has already made his readers 
familiar with his view of the position of Des- 
cartes in relation to modern science. This view 
is further developed in the present volume. In 
the address on “ Animal Automatism,” which 
attracted so much attention when it was first 
published, Descartes is described as the 
founder of scientific physiology. It is further 
shown, in the address recently delivered at 
the meeting of the International Medical 
Congress, that “‘ he held the strongest opinion 
respecting the practical value of the new con- 
ception which he was introducing ’”—that is, 
he was the first to see the true relation of 
physiology to medicine. And in the article 
on “Evolution in Biology” the lines of 
thought that have led to the modern theory 
of evolution are traced to Descartes. 

The article on “ Errors attributed to Aris- 
totle” will be found interesting by all who 
care to know accurately the place in the 
history of science of those who have done 
most for scientific thought, even when their 
opinions have no bearing on problems that 
are still unsolved—by students, that is, who 
have not been misled into thinking that, 
because science is impersonal, its structure 














has been built up in much the same way as 
that of a coral reef. But, in relation to this 
point, some remarks of Prof. Huxley that 
occur in another essay may be quoted here, 
as the best possible expression of the attitude 


he always adopts towards the scientific 
thinkers of the past. 


‘‘The growth of physical science is now so 
prodigiously rapid that those who are actively 
engaged in keeping up with the present have 
much ado to find time to look at the past, and 
even grow into the habit of neglecting it. But, 
natural as this result may be, it is none the less 
detrimental. The intellect loses, for there is 
assuredly no more effectual method of clearing 
up one’s own mind on any subject than by 
talking it over, so to speak, with men of real 
power and grasp who have considered it from a 
totally different point of view. The parallax of 
time helps us to the true position of a concep- 
tion, as the parallax of space helps us to that of 
a star. And the moral nature loses no less. It 
is well to turn aside trom the fretful stir of the 
present, and to dwell with gratitude and respect 
upon the services of those ‘ mighty men of old 
who have gone down to the grave with their 
weapons of war,’ but who, while they yet lived, 
won splendid victories over ignorance.” 


T. WHITTAKER. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


AT a special meeting of the Council of the 
Royal Geographical Society, the proposed 
Government grant of £5,000 towards the Hira 
search expedition has been supplemented by a 
vote of £1,000; and the remainder of the 
amount required will, no doubt, be easily raised 
without an appeal to the public. The arrange- 
ments for the expedition will be made under the 
superintendence of a committee, on which the 
Admiralty will be represented ; and it is not im- 
probable that Commander L. A. Beaumont, who 
served with distinction under Sir George Nares, 
will be appointed to command the expedition, 
the preparations for which will be commenced 
at once. 


A FreEncH paper reports that M. Raffray, 
vice-consul of France at Massowah, has suc- 
ceeded in penetrating into the country of the 
Gallas, hitherto inaccessible to Europeans. 
Even Capt. Burton turned back when he at- 
tempted to reach it in 1856-57, in company with 
the late Capt. Speke. This country lies south 
of Abyssinia, and south-east of Somali-land. 
M. Raffray is said to have discovered a number 
of monolith churches, and other traces of early 
Ethiopian civilisation. Semper aliquid novi em 
Africa ! 


DurinG the past year M. Adrianoff, of the 
University of St. Petersburg, went with a small 
party to investigate the geography and geology 
of the Kuznetsk region of Western Siberia; 
and a report on his journey has lately been 
made to the Imperial Geographical Society. 
From Kabizen M. Adrianoff crossed Lake Telets, 
and followed the Chulyshmann as far as the 
Bashkans tributary, the valley of which he 
ascended by a most difficult path. He after- 
wards crossed the Shapshal Mountains to the 
Jani, an affluent of the Barlyk; and then, sur- 
mounting another mountain range, he entered 
the Kemchik steppe, and proceeded to Minnu- 
sinsk. M. Adrianoff is said to have collected 
useful information regarding the Sopote nomads 
and Russian commerce in Western Mongolia ; 
and his scientific collections include numerous 
geological, botanical, and entomological speci- 
mens. 


Herr von ScuHenck has lately returned 
from a second journey in Central and Equatorial 
America, duriag which his attention was mainly 
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directed to the State of Antiochia, in Colombia, 
and he is now preparing an entirely new map 
of it. He also surveyed a portion of the course 
of the Rio Magdalena. 


A NUMBER of officers of the Topographical 
Department of the French army have lately 
gone out to resume the survey of Algeria which 
was interrupted last year. 


Tue Journal of the Royal Geographical 
Society, after being published annually for 
half-a-century, was brought to a conclusion with 
the volume issued last summer, as it was found 
that the society’s new series of Proceedings, or 
Monthly Record of Geography, absorbed nearly 
all the papers previously issued in the Journal. 
The council, however, determined that in 
future, when elaborate memoirs of great value 
and more than ordinary length were received, 
they should be published as Supplementary 
Papers in connexion with the monthly 
periodical. The first of these is now nearly 
ready for issue, and will comprise Mr. E. 
Colborne Baber’s travels and researches in 
Western China. The account of his journey 
of exploration in Western Szechuen will be 
supplemented by some portion of the well- 
known report on the route followed by the 
Grosvenor Mission through Western Yiinnan, 
and by a very interesting and little-known 
memorandum on the Chinese tea-trade with 
Tibet, which appeared as a supplement to the 
Gazette of India in November 1879. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


On Contact between Civilised and Savage Life. 
—An excellent number of the Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute has just been issued. 
Perhaps the most generally interesting of its 
papers is one by Sir Bartle Frere on “The Laws 
affecting the HKelations between Civilised and 
Savage Life.” The subject is discussed with 
special reference to its bearing on the dealings 
of colonists with aborigines; and the author’s 
illustrations are mainly derived from his experi- 
ence in South Africa. Sir Bartle concludes that 
simple proximity of the civilised to the un- 
civilised race is leading to the extinction of 
the savage in the case of the Bushman, but that 
the result is very doubtful in the case of the 
other Hottentot or tawny-skinned races, while 
there is certainly no tendency to extinction in 
the case of the Bantu family—comprising the 
Zulu, the Kaffir, and the Bechuana races— 
among whom a very marked advance has been 
made towards the European type of civilisation. 
To secure their continued development, he 
holds that the subject races must enjoy peace, 
with protection for life and property ; that they 
should possess power of local legislation ; that 
the sale of intoxicants should be restricted; 
and that an equitable form of civilised taxation 
is necessary. 


Dr. GILBERT is proposed by the council as 
President of the Chemical Society for the 
coming year, in succession to Prof. Roscoe. 


Mr. Davip Bogue will publish immediately 
Our Common British Fossils, and Where to Find 
Them, by Dr. Taylor. 


THE subject of Prof. Tyndall’s course of three 
lectures at the Royal Institution will be 
“* Resemblances of Sound, Light, and Heat,” to 
be given on Thursdays, March 16, 23, and 30. 
Prof. H. G. Seeley will give three lectures on 
** Volcanoes,” on Saturdays, March 18, 25, and 
April 1. 

THE Ladies’ Sanitary Association has en- 
gaged Dr. B. Richardson to give a third course 
of lectures, nine in number, on “Practical 
Domestic Sanitation,” to be delivered in the 
Lower Hall, Exeter Hall, on Saturdays, at 
4 p.m.,; beginning on (Saturday, March 4. 





Tickets may be had of Miss Rose Adams, 22 
Berners Street, W.C. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN have issued, in a bound 
volume, with the title of Fifty Years of Science, 
the presidential address delivered by Sir John 
Lubbock at the Jubilee meeting of the British 
Association at York last August. 


THE valuable Handbook of Cinchona Cultiva- 
tion, by Karel Wessel van Gorkom, formerly 
director of the Government cinchona plantations 
in Java, has been translated into English by 
Mr. B. D. Johnson, and will be published im- 
mediately by Mr. J. H. de Bussy, of Amster- 
dam. As only a limited number of copies will 
be printed, subscribers in England are requested 
to address themselves to Messrs. Triibner. 


Tue two volumes of Mr. F. M. Balfour’s 
Comparative Embryology have been translated 
into German by Prof. B. Vetter, of Dresden, 
and published by Herr Gustav Fischer, of Jena, 
who has distinguished himself by making 
a special business of issuing works on this 
department of biology. 


A NEW scientific monthly, entitled L’As- 
tronomie, is to appear next month, under the 
editorship of M. Camille Flammarion. M. 
Gauthier-Villars is the publisher. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Pror. Buaas, of Christiania, whose views on 
the origin of Norse mythology have excited so 
much discussion in the learned world, is said to 
be engaged on Etruscan investigations. His 
friends believe that he has completely solved 
the problem of the affinities of this mysterious 
language, having proved it to be an Indo-Ger- 
manic language, remotely allied to Latin and 
the other Ltalic dialects. 


THE members of the Aryan section of the 
last International Congress of Orientalists will 
remember the striking lecture which Dr. P. 
Deussen, of Berlin, delivered on the Vedanta 
system of philosophy. Dr. Deussen is about 
to publish, in German, a large work on the 
same subject, which is to consist of five parts, 
dealing respectively with the theology, cos- 
mology, and psychology of the Vedanta system, 
and with its doctrines regarding transmigra- 
tion (Samsira) and final emancipation (Moksha). 
The philosophy of the Vedantists is well known 
to represent, in a great measure, the creed of 
many educated Hindus at the present day. 


Messrs. TrRUBNER announce a translation of 
the celebrated Japanese romance Genji Mono- 
gatari, from the pen of Mr. Suyematz Kenchio, 
an attaché of the Japanese legation in London. 
The author of this work was a woman, as, 
indeed, were many of the classical authors of 
Japan. 


M. A. LucHAIRE has published a collection 
of texts in the ancient dialect of Gascony, taken 
from MSS. earlier than the fourteenth century, 
together with a Glossary. 


AT two recent meetings of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, M. Oppert read a paper upon 
‘*The Chaldean Inscriptions of Gudea.” His 
chief argument was that the inscriptions known 
as Sumerian are written not only in a different 
character, but also in a different language, to 
the Semitic of the ordinary cuneiform inscrip- 
tions. 


‘M. FRiscHBIER has commenced the publica- 
tion (Berlin: Enslin) of a Glossary of the 
dialects of East and West Prussia. The work 
is appearing in parts, and will fill two volumes. 
Its full title is, “*‘ Preussiches Worterbuch, Ost - 
und Westpreussiche Provinzialismen in alpha- 
betischer Folge.” 

M. Louis LEGER, Professor at the Ecole des 
langues orientales, has published in a separate 


form (Paris: Leroux) the paper on Slay myth- 
ology which he contributed to a recent number 
of the Revue de l’ Histoire des Religions. He con- 
tends that no genuine Slav document attests 
the belief in a supreme deity; the primitive 
Slav pantheon was derived either from nature 
worship or from evil spirits. M. Leger will 
shortly publish a volume of Contes slaves, and 
a translation of the Chronicle of Nestor. 


THE issue of the Socisté des anciens 
Textes francais for 1880, of which one volume 
is still due, will be shortly completed by vol. v. 
of the Miracles de Notre Dame. For 1881 mem- 
bers are promised the Vie de Saint-Gilles, with a 
long and valuable introduction by M. Gaston 
Paris ; probably vol. iii. of Hustache Deschamps, 
and L’Amant rendu Cordelier & UV Observance 
d@ Amour, edited by M. de Montaiglon, will be 
the other issues. For 1882 the volumes will be 
chosen, as they are ready, from works now in 
hand—WMiracles de Notre Dame, vol. vi, a 
collection of old versions of the Gospel of 
Nichodemus, edited by MM. Paris and Bos, the 
Vie du Pape St-Gregoire, a new edition of the 
chanson de geste, Raoul de Cambrai, edited by 
MM. Paul Meyer and Longnon, or La Mort 
d’Aimeri de Narbonne, edited by M. Couraye 
Duparc. The recent losses of the society do 
not seem to have impaired its activity. 


THE al-Jawdib of January 31 ends a compre- 
hensive review of Dr. Badger’s English-Arabic 
Lexicon with these words :— 


‘© We have examined this wonderful book, consist- 
ing of 1,240 pages royal quarto, and do not hesitate 
to state that the translation [of the English into 
Arabic] is most chaste and perspicuous, testifying 
to the author’s consummate knowledge of the 
Arabic language. No less than forty years were 
spent in its compilation. It is our decided opinion, 
moreover, that there does not exist in the whole of 
Europe one better acquainted with Arabic than the 
author, or one more conversant with its modes of 
speech. Hence, this work excels all others of the 
kind which have preceded it. His painstaking 
labour will assuredly earn for him the eulogy of all 
those who appreciate perseverance, and his valuable 
services will exalt him in the estimation of all 
scholars.” 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Royat Socrety or Lirerature.—( Wednesday, 
Feb, 15.) 


JosepH Haynes, Esq., in the Chair.—Mr. Fleay read 
a paper on ‘‘Homer and Comparative Mythology,” 
in which he maintained that, although the funda- 
mental principles ‘of comparative mythology were 
firmly established, the application of these principles 
by Prof. Max Miiller, Sir George Cox, and others 
had led to numerous contradictions and absurdities. 
This, he said, arose from each mythologist identify- 
ing his own view with the powers of Nature, the 
Sun, the Dawn, and the Storm, and with many 
deities who had distinct and independent functions. 
Mr. Fleay then gave, in detail, his own interpreta- 
tion of the chief deities of the Rig-Veda and of 
Homer, and showed the interpretation which would 
be necessary, on his hypothesis, for a large number 
of myths, including those of the “Iliad” and 
‘* Odyssey.” He, at the same time, suggested that 
previous attempts in this direction involved 
serious inconsistencies, which it would probably 
take a long time to remove with complete satisfac- 
tion to the various scholars now engaged in this 
work, 
Socrery or ANTIQUARIES.—(Thursday, Feb. 16.) 

E. FRESHFIELD, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair.—The 
Rev. A. Pownall exhibited a gold ring found at 
Gilmorton, Warwickshire, inscribed inside, ‘‘ the 
King’s gift.” It was apparently of the time of 
Charles [., and may have been made of a gold 
touch piece.—Mr. H. B. Hull exhibited a MS. list 
of the Royal Navy in 1660, with the name of 
Edward Dering, Mercator Regius, on the cover. 
The list gives the names of the ships, the tonnage, 
age, where and by whom built, and other par- 
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ticulars, At the end are tables of wages and allow- 
ances, weights of cables, and other useful informa- 
tion. One ship mentioned in it, the Assurance, was 
sunk, according to Pepys’ Diary, in December 1660, 
and some changes of names which he mentions in 
the same year are noticed.—Mr. Nightingal ex- 
hibited a bronze seal found at Wyndham Park, 
near Salisbury, bearing the name of Vilhelm 
Pelhisier.—Mr. Peacock contributed an account of 
& presentment of a man to the Bishop of Lincoln, 
in 1611, for refusing to kneel at the Communion, 
aud for naming his child Ichabod as a sign that 
he coasidered the glory had departed from the 
Church of England.—Sir Henry Dryden contributed 
some additions to a paper in Archaeologia, vol. 
Xxxiii., on Saxon remains at Marston St. Lawrence, 
in Northamptonshire, 


Socrety oF Hetienic Stupres.—(Thursday, 
Feb. 16.) 


Pror. C, T. Newron, V.-P., in the Chair. —Unusual 
interest attached to this meeting, as the Chairman 
was able to read extracts from a paper by Mr. 
W. M. Ramsay, describing some of the results of 
his journey into Phrygia, and to exhibit drawings 
by Mr. A. H. Blunt, and photographs representing 
some of the monuments discovered. The passages 
read to the meeting described Mr. Ramsay’s 
researches on three sites in the heart of Phrygia. 
(1) Duganlu. The tomb of Midas existing on this 
site was discovered by Leake in 1820, and has 
several times since been visited. Mr. Ramsay 
explored the plateau on the side of which this tomb 
exists, and found a road leading to the summit, 
bordered by a procession of tigures advancing 
downwards, Near the top of the road was a place 
of worship, with rock-altar, and a rock-cut relief 
representing a figure like the Greek Hermes. In 
this place also is a grave, and the worship 
connected with it seems to be that of the dead. 
The summit of the plateau is covered with 
rock-cut graves, and its sides are strengthened with 
walls, which make it appear to have been a strong 
place, perhaps the chiet acropolis of the district. 
(2) A necropolis first discovered by Mr. Ramsay at 
Ayazeen. Here were a multitude of tombs, some 
in the fashion of that of Midas, others mere caverns 
in the rock. One opening in the rock was rendered 
remarkable by being surmounted by an obelisk, on 
either side of which was an enormous lion; but 
these lions completely differ in style from those over 
the gateway at Mycenae. Mr. Ramsay found an 
important fragment of another similar relief in the 
shape of an enormous lion’s head of splendid 
archaic work, and seven feet in diameter. (3) 
Kumbet. Here Sir C. Wilson and Mr. Ramsay 
discovered a remarkable block of stone, rudely 
fashioned in the shape of a ram, and having its 
sides covered with reliefs representing hunting 
scenes. These reliefs, however, were rude and 
much injured by time. Mr. Ramsay expresses his 
opinion that the publication of these and other re- 
mains in the Journal of the society will go far to 
prove that in the art of sculpture in relief the Greeks 
closely followed the lead of the people of Asia 
Minor, from whom, also, they derived many of 
their religious ideas. —A second paper, sent by Mr. 
EK. L. Hicks, was read by Prof. Gardner. The 
writer selected several details in the descriptions 
of characters by Theophrastus, and showed how 
they could be fully aateal only by a compari- 
son with Attic inscriptions, especially monu- 
mental stelae.—A third paper was read by Dr. 
Waldstein, wherein he traced the origin of a figure 
of Hermes which occurs as an emblema on a 
patera from Bernay, in France, to the figure of 
Hermes on one of the pillars from the temple of 
the Ephesian Artemis, in the British Museum, and 
drew some conclusions as to the method followed 
by caelatores in antiquity.—A paper by Mr, Stuart 
Glennie on Samothrace and the Cabeiri was put 
down for reading, but postponed in consequence of 
want of time. 


Nomismatic Sociery.—(Thursday, Feb. 16.) 
W. 8S. W. Vavx., Esg., V.-P., in the Chair.—The 
Rev. Canon Pownall exhibited a tin-foil impression 
of an Irish haifpenny, now in the collection of the 
Irish Academy, struck at Waterford during the 
reign of John, and believed to be unique. This 








coin is of special interest, as it tends to confirm the 
attribution to John of certain coins in the English 
series with the cross pommée, but with the inscrip- 
tion HENRICVS REX.—M. Terrien de La Couperie 
read a paper on the coinage of Tibet issued during 
the second half of the last century and during the 
beginning of the present one, The coinage of 
Tibet during that period is of much interest, as it 
marks very clearly the political changes which took 
place in that country. Thus in 1772, when the 
rule of the Rijas was on the wane, we tind an 
independent coinage for a short time; but, when 
the country was overrun by the Ghurkhalis of Nepal, 
a new period of the coinage commences, which 
M. de La Couperie styles Tibeto-Nepalese, and this 
is succeeded in turn by the Tibeto-Chinese, when 
China drove out the Ghurkhalis about 1793 and 
established the present form of government. All 
these changes are clearly evidenced by the coins 
themselves, 


Putto.ocicat Socrety.—(Friday, Feb. 17.) 

H. Sweet, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair.—Mr. Cayley 
read a paper on ‘Greek Pronunciation and the 
Distribution of the Greek Accents.” He attempted 
to trace a revolution in the Greek sounds to the 
vast extension of the language under the Mace- 
donian kings, and subsequently to large bodies of 
migratory Jews and Syrians who formed the 
nuclei of the Christian churches. Among these, 
he thought, a vulgar language had arisen, which 
was afterwards concentrated and made conspicuous 
at Constantinople, where literature corrected its 
grammatical, but not its phonetic, peculiarities ; 
thus the sounds of x, 0, , y, 5, 8 were replaced by 
the most ordinary (raphe) sounds of kaph, tau, pe, 
gimel, daleth, and beth, for which they had pre- 
viously served as makeshifts in proper names, and 
so on. The consonantal pronunciation of av, ev, 
appeared also to be a possible Hebraism ; but tne 
diphthongs in general had been hard to pronounce, 
because the alternation of the acute and circumflex 
accents required the stress to be laid now on the 
first vowel and now on the second, so that our way 
of reading was probably more correct in ofxos than 
in ofxwy. On the other hand, the tendency of the 
vulgar Greek had been to generalise the acute 
accent, and to make the second vowel the most 
important ; hence oi, «, are now sounded like iota, 
and a (which had a tendency to ae, as in Latin) 
like simple E. In reference to the distribution of 
Greek accents, Mr. Cayley thought that those 
which are placed nearer the end than need be 
tended to emphasise the whole word, and to show 
that it had a more important or definite meaning ; 
he exemplified waryp contrasted with uirnp, érra, 
évvéa, with dv0, rpeis, and Zevs the nominative with 
Zed the vocative, &c. He noticed more generally 
the varying accent of the preposition before and 
after the noun, and the oxytone tendencies of 
proper names, personal pronouns, and certain 
classes of adjectives, participles, and inflections of 
the verb and the noun.—Mr. B. Dawson read some 
‘* Notes on Translations of the New Testament,” 
He contended (1) that the Revised Version had not 
always selected the best translation ; (2) that, in 
their slavish imitation of the Greek text, the 
Revisers had often removed some of Tyndale’s good 
idiomatic English phrases, and substituted for 
these others having a foreign ring about them ; 
(3) that, if there could possibly be anyone who 
desired a strictly literal translation, the Revised 
Version might be made still more literal without 
damaging its style. 


Roya Asratic Socrery.—(Monday, Feb. 20.) 


Sir Epwarp CoLeBrookE, Bart., President, in the 
Chair.—The Rev. Mr. Schén read a paper on 
‘*The Haussa Language,” the lingua franca of 
Western Africa, of which he has published a 
grammar and a dictionary, texts and translations of 
the Holy Scriptures, having acquired his knowledge 
during a long residence in that part of Africa,— 
Mr. R. N. Cust followed with a paper on “ African 
Scholars.” Dividing Africa into three regions, 
each containing two distinct groups of languages, 
he went over the long roll-call of the names of 
those who had contributed to the knowledge of one 
or more of the scores of languages spoken on that 
continent, all of which are unwritten. He re- 





marked that but a small portion of the necessary 
work had been as yet accomplished, and that till 
this was done it was of no use to discuss the 
question of the origin of languages. 








FINE ART. 


Hopes and Fears for Art. Five Lectures. 
By William Morris, (Ellis & White.) 


Ir we turn from these bright pages with 
added despondency it is not because we hope 
against belief less doggedly than their author 
that very far ahead, beyond still deeper and 
more monstrous darkness yet to come, the 
lost lamp of beauty may one day be re- 
kindled to shine upon the ways of toiling 
men. Rather is it this, that while fear and 
hope for the future remain unaltered, the 
present seems the drearier for this voice in 
the wilderness crying to a generation eager to 
accept whatever is beautiful or moving or 
original in its tones, but of its message,— 
nothing. To the few who have learnt to 
think rightly, or even to care to think at all 
about the far future of Labour—which none 
of our political thaumaturgists seem to have 
done; to the few who know surely that the 
hope which Mr. Morris here holds up is the 
only good hope worth our striving—to them 
it is no light matter that words so wise and 
precious should fall but to charm some refined 
readers, confirm a few waverers, persuade 
perhaps two or three converts. But more 
than this they will hardly expect. 

The five Lectures do not call for separate 
notice, since they all present from different 
points of view the same main doctrine of 
“art by the people and for the people, as a 
happiness to the maker and the user.” 
Opinions and advice upon practical details 
occur mostly as illustrations. Here we usually 
agree with Mr. Morris as when he exposes, 
far too mildly, the universal stupidity of 
admitting light to our rooms from below 
instead of from above ; sometimes we cannot 
but differ, as for instance in his severely 
reticent scheme of wall-decoration, in his 
unreasonable prejudice against paper as a 
material, or when he says that scarlet 
geraniums are “thoroughly ugly” and “ bad 
colour altogether.” But these are matters 
not indeed of the taste which admits of no 
dispute, for that is childish caprice, but of 
argument which would be out of place in 
presence of the graver issues he has to try. 

Were they graver still they could suffer no 
indignity at his master-hand. His English is 
English indeed—frank, rich, grave, tuneful, at 
times its unaffected gentleness strengthened 
by a certain charm of noble uncouthness. 
And thus it is that the fairest and freshest 
pages of all, as it seemed to us, are those in 
the first lecture, where he speaks, as perhaps 
no Englishman has ever yet spoken, of England 
and its simple homely honest art. 

It may be said that Mr. Ruskin, in the 
chapter on the Nature of Gothic, in his Stones 
of Venice, had long ago pointed out the func- 
tion of labour as a delight to the producer as 
well as to the consumer. But Mr. Morris does 
more ; he puts this truth in a foremost, almost 
a solitary position, he builds on it his sole hope 
of that little reform, the revival of art, and of 
that vastest reform, the recovery of human 





contentment. What he and the rest of us are 
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looking for is just this: that the degradation 
of mechanical labour will sink lower and lower 
yet, till in the nether deeps of perfect base- 
ness the nature of man, if there be anything 
of human left therein, will at last rebel, and 
the poor will choose to die rather than spend 
their blood on the cheap luxuries which when 
made are but as weariness or poison to the 
rich—the wealthy will sigh in vain for the 
ways of peace and pleasantness which their 
riches can no longer buy. The more rapid 
the tide of brutal hideousness the better: the 
sooner and surer will come the panic. Only 
in the meantime let us hide away what wrecks 
of tradition we may, and bethink ourselves 
what manner of things shall be after the 
deluge. To some this may seem simple 
enough; to many, and among them the 
Artists, the Art-patrons, and the Art School 
and Museum people, sheer blasphemy. It is 
then useless to condense into poorer words 
Mr. Morris’s calm yet cruel analysis of our 
pretended art progress. One thing we must 
not omit, because it can never be too often 
repeated. Sympathetic historians and students 
of the Middle Ages, who have little knowledge 
of the arts, have tried in vain to minimise or 
explain away the misery of prevailing lawless- 
ness and oppression, since with all the misery 
of it, the people, they know, were not really 
miserable at all. The truth then is that 
cloistered piety was not the sole nor the surest 
refuge from an evil world, that the true solace 
of the oppressed was the arts, chiefly the 
rudest, mere daily toil, but toil in those days 
neither hurried nor brutish nor uninteresting. 

Enough has already been said of the main 
principles of this truly precious book to show 
that they lie quite outside the paltry Babel of 
aesthetics and the clamour of the picture 
auctions. Its author is no eminent hireling 
Artist : but simply an honest and able crafts- 
man with special love for his own craft, 
and with a wider sympathy for his whole 
class, for the artisans of all the arts. Speak- 
ing with this authority and denouncing the 
hierarchy of Art, or exposing the hollowness 
of Art-revival, the alliance or rather con- 
spiracy of Art and luxury, he secures our 
acquiescence and much more. For in truth we 
could almost wish the word Art were stamped 
out altogether. By it people will never mean 
aught else but a shadowy religion—Art for 
Art’s sake—which is mere imposture or foolish- 
ness, or more honestly a harmless amusement 
for wealthy idlers, which is avillany. Let us, 
if we will, talk of the arts, meaning by them 
all forms of productive work wherein a man 
may even now delight to do his best, and 
wherein he may thus receive and impart the 
pleasure of fitness and beauty however homely; 
and this until the time when all work except 
some residue of mechanical toil—for we con- 
fess that in spite of science and machines 
some such must ever remain—when all work 
according to its varying capability and des- 
tined use will bear the self-same impress of 
the hand of the cunning workman. But to- 
day an artisan—what is he? A unit in the 
great Labour Market, a stupid little tool set 
in motion by the mighty wheel of Capital. 
And the Artist as he is called, our special and 
sole artificer and art-workman, what does he 
do for the arts and for us—this man who 
hired by the first chance customer paints 


beautiful things, sometimes the inmost 
thoughts of a noble soul, upon square bits 
of canvas to be put in gilt frames and stuck 
about in patches upon the ugly walls of the 
rich man’s ugly house? And though the rich 
man may love his pictures as good invest- 
ments, or an amusing study, or even very often 
for their own loveliness, it is plain that they 
do him no great good, since apart from these 
fair patches his house and surroundings, even 
his life, lies still under the spell of vulgar 
luxury and conventional dulness. And that 
is why I for one have often passed but never 
entered nor mean to enter the doors of the 
Royal Academy and the other warehouses 
where all this costly but to me at least un- 
profitable merchandise is exposed for sale. 
Better than this surely is Cheap Art, not 
indeed the rubbish which Mr. Morris rightly 
denounces, but an art cheap because modest 
and simple, things which pretend to no more 
than they cost, and to possess which is neither 
extravagance in the needy nor luxury in the 
rich; the beauty of which things is perhaps 
very simple and easily understood, by no 
means deep or subtle, yet often most sweet 
and unaffected and real. 

Rather let the arts die utterly, as Mr. 
Morris says, than that they should live only 
as the handmaids of luxury. But how they 
are to become anything better, how the artisan 
is to be restored to a worthy freedom, how the 
social revolution—for social it is rather than 
artistic—is to be achieved neither he nor any 
ean yet tell. Certainly not we; for clouds 
which to him seem mere flecks along the 
dawn, for us overcast the whole sky. Granted 
that much of political science and economy is 
mere empirical fumbling, there remain some 
economic truths which, we fear, can never be 
less than truths, and which once recognised 
can no more be stamped out than the belief in 
gravitation. Mr. Morris indeed admits, but 
not fully enough, the real difficulty of this, as 
of every true social reform, that those who 
sow cannot expect to reap, nor even their 
children, but the far generations. How then 
shall we persuade our fellows to sow at all? 
The religion of humanity offers no great 
help. Christianity has but faintly if at all 
enforced our duty to the generations yet un- 
born. As civilisation with all its blessings 
—and we do not undervalue them—advances, 
the world grows uglier and life in it less 
joyous and restful; the homes and haunts of 
men are already far less lovely than those of 
their sheep and oxen; what will they be 
before the end? If only, as we have some- 
times idly fancied, some false prophet would 
arise to persuade men that each must be born 
again and again every fourth generation, here 
in his own England which it was in him 
during each life to better or worsen, they 
would then build and plant and legislate 
against their second coming, they would be 
strenuous indeed to hand down purer blood, 
gentler instincts, a freer, fairer life to their 
comrades of the future. But after all, the 
wisdom of Time alone can forge the key 
which will unlock the fetters of the slaves of 
civilisation. The event is perhaps farther off 


than even Mr. Morris dares to hope, but we 
believe not less stoutly than he that it is sure. 
This at least is already as certain as if it were 





believed by all the world instead of by a few— 


that the Utopia of the popular leaders, men 
so eminent in many ways as Mr. Bright and 
Mr. Fawcett, is but a leading of us down into 
the pit, that to say that “ no one would work 
if it were not that he hoped by working to 
earn leisure” is to seal for ever the tomb of 
the arts, is to brand anew with the primitive 
curse the chiefest blessing of man, to raise 
idleness to the throne while we tread labour 
in the dust, to adore what of old we burned, 
to burn what we adored. E. PuRocELL. 








THE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL 
SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


THE exhibition of the Royal Scottish Academy 
is a marked contrast to that of the Glasgow 
Institute of the Fine Arts, which we noticed 
last week. In Glasgow the display is far more 
miscellaneous; it aims to embrace repre- 
sentative examples of English and foreign as 
well as of Scottish art, and includes many 
important works which have been previously 
exhibited in London and on the Continent. In 
the Edinburgh exhibition we have, as is right 
and fitting, a wider and fuller exposition of 
recent national art, while foreign pictures are 
hardly at all to be found on the walls. The 
important London works are this year fewer 
than usual. They, however, include Mr. F. 
Holl’s powerful portrait of “Mr. 8. Cousins,” 
the engraver, and Mr. H. F. Lawson’s “ Her 
Father's House,” one of the painter’s renderings 
of ‘*The Children of the Great City ;” while 
among the works by ‘“‘ London-Scottish”’ artists 
are Mr. Hugh Oameron’s ‘ Child’s Funeral on 
the Riviera,” two portraits by Mr. Pettie, Mr. 
Archer’s ‘‘ Sir Theodore Martin,” and a large 
and impressive landscape—a russet stretch of 
heathery moorland, painted near Pitlochrie. In 
the Great Room hangs Mr. MacWhirter’s plea- 
sant and sunny “Valley by the Sea,” a work 
rich in detail, broad in effect, and full of atmo- 
sphere; and fronting it we have Mr, W. E. 
Lockhart’s well-studied and splendidly coloured 
‘‘Cid and the Moorish Kings,” which figured in 
the Grosvenor Gallery last year. 

There is some deficiency in striking and im- 
portant figure pictures. Among the more ideal 
subjects are two graceful and dignified female per- 
sonitications by Mr. Herdman, ‘‘ Penelophon ” 
and ‘‘ Antigone,” both of them showing fine com- 
mand of form and delicate rendering of flesh. 
Mr. Robert Macgregor continues the series of 
village and rustic tigures which he has exhibited 
in former years, and in the smaller of his two 
chief subjects, “ Labourers Resting,” attains 
much skilful drawing and truth of quiet 
tone. Mr. M‘Taggart has a coast scene with 
children, larger than his similar subject in the 
Glasgow exhibition, but hardly so finished and 
admirable; and Mr. Leyde exhibits an im- 
portant upright of children at play among the 
sand-hills. Mr. W. B. Hole shows increased 
delicacy and skill of handling in some of the 
figures in his “ Prince Charlie's Parliament ;” 
and among the works of the younger artists 1s 
a remarkable cottage interior by Mr. Robert 
Noble, admirable in texture, and very glowing 
and powerful—though somewhat forced and 
unreal—in colour. 

The exhibition is particularly rich in land- 
scape work and in portraiture. In the former 
department Messrs. Smart, Waller Paton, and 
Beattie Brown contribute largely ; and among 
Mr. Alex. Fraser’s pictures is a singularly fresh 
and vivid view of ‘‘ Fenwick Kirk.” Mr. W. D. 
M‘Kay depicts with admirable care and deli- 
cacy the uneventful scenes which his sym- 
pathetic art makes interesting—the street of 
rustic village, with its leisurely figures and its 
drowsy sunshine; a flock of sheep in a field 
green with the spring-time; or labourers at 
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work among the turnips in a landscape where 
the winter's snow yet lingers in the shaded 
places beside the hedgerows. Mr. Lawton 
Wingate shows no canvas so spacious or so poetic 
as his ‘‘ When the Kye come Hame” of last 
year ; but he has much that is more artistically 
— His little scene of cottage life, 
‘‘ Winter Twilight,” is particularly excellent 
for its strong grasp of Nature and the poetic 
aspect which it gives to the commonest subject. 
It shows an old countrywoman pausing in her 
cabbage-garden, her arms filled with gathered 
greenery, and addressing some words of evening 
greeting to a workman who passes on the 
farther side of a cut-back hedge. Above, over 
a distance of cottages and a corner of the village 
churchyard, is a delicate space of evening 
sky, seen through the bare impending branches 
of a great tree. Among the landscapes sent by 
Mr. George Aikman are two effective pastorals, 
evening subjects, with flat darkening back- 
grounds, and skies full of hurrying rain-clouds 
and the gathering night. One of them— 
‘*Coming Storm—Across the Moor ”—has been 
vigorously etched by the artist. Mr. J.C. Noble 
has several river and coast scenes, characterised 
by force of handling and colour; Mr. A. D. Reid 
in his ‘‘ Tay, from Kinnoul Hill” gives a mellow 
and harmonious rendering of ruddy autumn 
foliage and hazy autumn distance; and in his 
“Tillietudlem Castle” and his “‘Shade and 
Sunshine” Mr. D. Murray shows brilliant con- 
trasts of light and shadow. 

Among the portraits are six sufficiently 
representative examples of the art of the 
late Sir Daniel Macnee. Mr. George Reid, 
in addition to his “Sir Bartle Frere” and 
“Principal Tulloch” of last year’s Royal 
Academy, shows an admirable little head of 
“Mr. Froude” and a powerful full-length of 
“Mr. Duncan M‘Laren,” late M.P. for Hdin- 
burgh. But his most notable contribution is 
a portrait of ‘‘ Lord President Inglis,” painted 
for the College of Justice. Lord Inglis is 
depicted in his ermined robes of office, seated 
at a table, with a red screen for back- 
ground. Considered as a work of colour, the 
picture is a noble study in various tones of 
crimson, white, and black; and both for grasp 
of character and for daring excellence of tech- 
nique it may be pronounced one of the noblest 
examples of recent portraiture. We hope that 
it will be shown in London before it finds its 
final resting-place on the walls of the old 
Scottish Pariament House. From Mr. Herdman 
comes a dignified full-length of ‘‘ Sir William 
Collins,” late Lord Provost of Glasgow ; and 
Messrs. Barclay, Norman Macbeth, M‘Taggart, 
and Gibb exhibited portraiture of varying 
degrees of excellence. 

in the Water-Colour Room are some very 
clever Kastern sketches by Mr. A. Melville, es- 
pecially one of a seated Arab, with a rendering 
of white marble Tadema-like in its purity and 
realism. The sculpture includes a bas-relief 
by Sir Noel Paton, already described in the 
ACADEMY, and works by Mr. W. D. Stevenson, 
Mr. Hutchison, the late Wm. Brodie, and Mrs. 
D, O. Hill, J. M. Gray. 








MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 


Messrs. AGNEW have, as usual, collected a 
number of very fine examples of English 
water-colours at their gallery in Bond Street. 
They are 244 in number; and there is none 
among them that does not deserve the title of 
“high class’ in the sense of the Catalogue—that 
is to say, they are all well executed, and by 
good artists. Of John Cozens, the earliest of 
poetical water-colour painters in England, there 
are two good examples. Of these, the ‘‘ Gardens 
ofa Palace, Rome” (159), is fine, and ‘‘ Castel 
Gondolfo” (1), finer. Both have the stamp of 








original genius. The skies are luminous as no 
water-colour skies had been before him, the 
character and beauty of the trees are refined and 
true, and the generalisation of foliage is original 
and exquisite. The appearance of Turner seems 
less miraculous after looking at ‘‘ Castel 
Gondolfo.” Of Turner himself, there are some 
early blue-green drawings, Italian in sub- 
ject and very skilful; copies or adaptations 
of other drawings in the manner of Dayes 
and Hearne. There is also a lovely drawing of 
his middle period such as no other artist ever 
drew. This is the ‘‘Chain Bridge over the 
Tees ” (179), from the Bale collection, belonging 
to the England and Wales series—worth the 
trouble of a long journey to see. Of his con- 
temporary, Cotman, there are also very good 
examples. The ‘‘ Mouth of the Tagus” (273) 
and ‘‘ Mont Blanc” are rare specimens of his 
sketches abroad, brilliant in colour; but they 
are not better than his more characteristic “ Old 
Hulks” (102), which is perfect in its simple way. 
Copley Fielding is still more finely represented 
by a large and splendid ‘‘Stormy Day off 
Whitby ” (120) and other smaller works. 

Among the other more noteworthy contri- 
butions to the gallery are some drawings of high 
accomplishment and fine colour by foreign artists 
—Chialiva, Rotta, Bompiani; and as good as, if 
not better than, these, ‘‘A Doctor of the Fifteenth 
Century,” by F. Pradilla, and ‘‘ Arab Minstrels 
at the Alhambra,” by A. Fabres; while the 
Dutch school is represented by charming 
examples of Neuhuys, Blommers, and others. 
It need scarcely be added that our own living 
school is well represented; but their works 
come too frequently under review to need 
mention here. 

The visitor should not leave the gallery 
without noting a head of a dog by Landseer, 
which is called ‘‘ Brutus,” but is of a very 
different breed from the two Brutuses known to 
fame in connexion with the artist ; and admirers 
of Millet will be glad to see a good example of 
his grave composition in a drawing in coloured 
chalks representing a woman tending a cow. 
A drawing of similar style, and in the same 
material, is, or was lately, to be seen at Goupil’s, 
together with a very fine small oil painting of a 
peasant going to his labour. At Cottier's, in 
Pall Mall, the grand ‘‘Sower” and another 
unfinished work were lately visible; and at 
Messrs. Dowdeswell’s, in Bond Street, there were 
many good but slight sketches by Millet, some 
of which still remain. Such opportunities of 
seeing Millet’s own hand should not be neglected 
by any lover of art, as there is no artist whose 
character is so easily lost by translation, and 
some of the wood-cuts and etchings by which he 
is known to the British public are little better 
than caricatures. 

As usual, Birket Foster is well represented 
at Messrs. Agnew’s, but their show of this 
artist’s work this year is cast into the shade by 
the special loan collection at Messrs. Vokin’s, 
in Great Portland Street. The artist has never 
been seen in such force before. Not only is 
there an unprecedented number of his draw- 
ings, but some of the examples are unusually 
large, while others are unusually fine. The 
coldness of his colour has, to a great extent, 
disappeared—melted, it might be said, in 
the warmer sun of France and Italy; while 
his studies of character in those countries 
are fresh and delightful. Enjoyable as 
are his country scenes in England, with 
their picturesque cottages and figures, ducks 
and water, it is a change, and a pleasant one, 
to take a trip with him from Cologne to 
Mayence, and see each of the well-known 
hills and castles figured for us with his refined 
brush. This elaborate series is not grand or 
striking, but it is very tender and beautiful. 
On the other hand, unusual boldness and 
strength haye come upon the artist when dealing 











with the magnificent front of the cathedral at 
Rheims and the groups in the market-place at 
Toulon. Venice has also inspired him with 
finer feeling for form, and a clearer, purer 
sense of colour. The great technical skill 
shown in ‘‘The New Purchase”—a bric- 
a-brac hunter surrounded with his treasures 
—is another proof that this justly popular and 
very accomplished artist has only to seek new 
fields in order to conquer them. 

At Messrs. Dowdeswell’s, besides the Millet 
sketches to which we have alluded, there are 
other things well worth seeing. One is the 
superb water-colour picture just executed by 
Mr. Sutton Palmer from his drawing of 
‘* Mowbray Point,” to which we called atten- 
tion when noticing the Palmer Exhibition ; the 
others are the first states of two etchings b 
M. Bracquemond, one representing a live coc 
and the other a dead rabbit. The thoroughl 
learned method of M. Bracquemond’s wor 
cannot be seen more clearly than in these 
unfinished plates. Though comparatively little 
worked, the texture of fur and feather, and the 
consistency of beak and comb, are perfectly 
indicated ; and all is done with clean, separate 
lines, dots, and scratches, the value of each of 
which is apparent to the least educated eye. 
No doubt as the work advances it will increase 
in beauty, but we do not think that the 
skill of the artist will ever be more per- 
ceptible than in these first states. At present 
the plates are Japanese in the strength of 
their drawing and their power of black and 
white; to these qualities M. Bracquemond will 
add the European beauty of light and shade. 

At Messrs. Gladwell’s, in Gracechurch Street, 
the large picture of the House of Commons by 
Mr. F. Sargent is well worth seeing. The 
likenesses, all drawn from life, are excellent ; 
and the difficulties of the groupiug are very 
cleverly got over. The etching, also by Mr. 
Sargent, is of unusual size. It is in a forward 
state, and renders the expressions of the various 
faces with scarcely any loss. 

Cosmo MoNKHOUSE. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. LoweEtt has been painted in his red 
doctor’s gown by Mrs. Anna Lea Meritt, the 
American artist, who has settled here; and he 
has also been drawn in chalk by Mr. Sandys 
for the collection of one of our publishers, 
which already contaius most of tne leading 
literary men of the day. 


Mr. Hotman Hunr has painted an interest- 
ing full-length portrait of his little golden- 
haired girl, Gladys. 

Tue Institute of Painters in Water-Colours 
has elected as members Mr. Keeley Halswelle, 
Mr. Joseph Knight, Mr. J. MacWhirter, and 
Mr. R. Caldecott. 


A SERIES of six lectures in support of the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Monu- 
ments is being delivered on Thursdays at the 
Kensington Vestry Hall. The first lecture, on 
‘The Historical Development of the Art of 
Pattern Designing,” was given by Mr. William 
Morris on February 23. The remaining lectures 
will be by Mr. Reginald Stuart Poole, Mr. J. T. 
Micklethwaite, Prof. Sidney Colvin, Prof. W. B. 
Richmond, and Mr. E. J. Poynter. 


AT the Messrs. Tooth’s gallery there is on 
view a small collection of the landscapes of 
John Linnell. Few of Linnell’s works are 
without interest at the present time, and the 
wonderfully passionate landscape of stormy 
sunset clouds overhanging the moor and the 
flock would at any time be interesting ; but we 
imagine that it would have been as well to have 
waited for that fuller exposition of the art of 
the painter which is promised us for next 
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winter at Burlington House. Linnell’s art was 
practised for so prolonged a time, and much of 
the best of it accomplished so long ago, that there 
are few except our older picture seers who can 
pretend at this moment to any comprehensive 
or complete knowledge of his work. Under 
these circumstances, it strikes us as best not to 
affect to appraise the veteran artist until the 
show of next winter shall reveal him as he 
really was, during his long lifetime of labour, 
in portraiture as well as in landscape. 


THE proposal of founding a Cambrian 
Academy of Art, to which we have before 
referred, has now taken definite shape. There 
lies before us a list of patrons, office-bearers, 
and members; and a copy of the rules. A 
temporary gallery has been secured in Mostyn 
Street, Llandudno, where the inaugural ex- 
hibition will be held from June 20 to September 
20 of the present year. Whether a permanent 
building shall be erected in North or South 
Wales yet remains to be settled. Meanwhile, 
it is announced that all subscriptions and 
donations will be appropriated to the building 
fund. The treasurer is Mr. Anderson Hague, 
Tywyn, near Conway. 


THE bust of the late Lord Taunton, which 
has just been placed in the Shire Hall of the 
town from which he took his title, is by Matthew 
Noble, who first won distinction by his ‘‘ Wel- 
lington Monument” at Manchester. It is 
interesting to call to mind that Lord Taunton 
was himself a munificent supporter of rising 
artists, both in sculpture and painting. 


A BEAUTIFUL specimen of stained glass was 
put up a few days since in the church of St. 
Mary Rawtenstall, Manchester. It is a large 
five-light, the gift of Mr. Worswick, of Green- 
bank, in memory of the late Mr. Henry Ash- 
worth and his sister. The artists are Messrs. 
I. A. Gibbs and Howard, of London; and the 
subjects represent our Lord as the healer 
raising the widow’s son at Nain, and Mary 
sitting at the feet of Jesus. The window is 

ainted in a rich, full tone, great pains having 

een taken with both drawing and composition. 


Tue Ruskin Society of London held a con- 
versazione on February 9, at the Working Men’s 
College, Great Ormond Street. Two fine 
examples of Turner's earlier period, and other 
works, were kindly lent by Mr. Marcus Huish, 
ofthe Fine Art Society. Paintings and drawings 
were also contributed by Miss Jay, Mr. J. W. 
B. Knight, Mr. A. Macmurdo, and others. 


At the meeting of the Chemical Society on 
February 16, Dr. W. Flight read a paper 
entitled ‘‘ Contributions to the Knowledge of 
Alloys and Metal-work, for the most part 
Ancient.” Analyses were given of copper 
nickel coins from Bactria; of ancient Indian 
coins (circ. 500 B.C.), containing silver, copper, 
lead, &c. ; of a figure of Buddha, yielding four 
per cent. of silver-chloride; of modern bidari 
and kaft gari ware from India; of iron and 
bronze implements from the Great Pyramid ; 
of copper spearheads from Cyprus; of a Hebrew 
shekel, various old Roman bronzes, &c. 


In the Annals and Magazine of Natural 
History for February, there is a note by Dr. T. 
Eimer on the well-known statue in the Vatican, 
called the ‘‘ Sauroktonos.” He argues that the 
intention of the boy is not to transfix the lizard 
with a dart, but to snare it with a noose of 
grass, according to a practice common in Italy 
at the present day. 


THE opening of the first exhibition in Paris of 
the Société des Aquarellistes francais has been 
gracefully taken advantage of by the Govern- 
ment to confer upon M. Vibert, the president of 
the society, the insignia of officer of the Legion 
of Honour. 





THE STAGE. 
THE COURT THEATRE, 


THE play-bill at the Court Theatre has been 
completely changed, Mr. Gilbert’s play having 
been withdrawn and two new pieces produced. 
Both are interesting, but the success of neither is 
likely to become historic. The piece which, if 
it is to be judged by its size, must be accounted 
the main dish of the evening is an adaptation 
by Mr. F. ©. Burnand of the ‘“ Mari de la 
Débutante.” It is necessarily a very free 
adaptation, and a good deal of Mr. Burnand’s 
own humour has been introduced where the 
humour of the French original required to be 
suppressed. The piece is, in the French, a 
somewhat cynical, always witty, yet, at the 
same time, serious study of the ways and 
characters of the two personages whose existence 
is indicated by the title—first, the mari, and, 
secondly, the débutante. Much of the action 
passes in that world behind the scenes which 
always excites interest among the denizens of 
that larger world before the curtain, known to 
the actor as ‘‘in front.” The stage is sometimes 
written about from the inner consciousness of 
novelists whose life is provincial, but in the 
present case it is treated by writers who know 
nothing if they do not know the theatre. The 
seamy side of stage life is not hidden in a repre- 
sentation that is neither sentimental nor 
sanguine. And if Mr. Burnand has not insisted 
upon this side quite so much as has his Parisian 
brother, he has adapted the circumstances fairly 
to the conditions of the English theatre, and 
has, by his introduction of a wholly English 
world that haunts the stage and circles round 
the professors of its art, added to the breadth 
of entirely innocent humour, though he has made 
the satire somewhat less biting and the study 
much less personal and intimate. The cast is a 
strong one. It includes, in characters for 
which their representatives are well fitted, Mr. 
G. W. Anson, Miss Linda Dietz, and Miss 
Lottie Venne ; and while it gives Mr. John Olay- 
ton an opportunity of getting skilfully out of the 
difficulty of playing a very funny part in which 
no one would have expected to see him, it affords 
Miss Measor the chance of a yet more complete 
transformation. This young actress—seen more 
naturally in a character of which we shall speak 
below—is in Mr. Burnand’s ‘‘ Manager” a per- 
fectly unrecognisable charwoman. ‘Lhe clever- 
ness and the surprise of the assumption of low 
life recal Miss Lydia Cowell’s quite extraordi- 
nary study of the angular fashions and acidu- 
lated speech of the flower-girl of our streets. 

To many people’s tastes, ‘My Little Girl ”— 
the smaller piece in the Court play-bill—will 
offer the possibility of a greater attraction. 
Mr. D. G. Boucicault, the young actor, a son of 
the more famous actor and dramatist, has 
adapted the little play from the novel of the 
same name by those entertaining and original 
storytellers, Messrs. Besant and Rice. The 
adaptation is skilfully made. The theme is one 
that has been used in fiction, and in fiction of a 
more poetical order than Messrs. Besant and 
Rice’s is wont to be, long before they used it; 
but that is nothing; seldom, perhaps, has it 
been used in a way better fitted for dramatic 
treatment—for transfer to the stage. The 
subject is the love of a middle-aged man 
for a girl who has reckoned herself a child 
beside him. In the present case he is 
her guardian, and she is in love with his 
young nephew, who has but lately presented 
himself in their home; the nephew asks 
leave to marry her and is refused, the elder 
man only yielding after a struggle which it is 
difficult for him to end in chivalrous fashion. 
There are many ways of treating such a theme; 
chiefly two, perhaps—the analytical and the 
picturesque. The present stage way is the 
picturesque. Nothing is sounded to the 
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bottom ; nothing is dissected ; no jadgment is 
pronounced on the merits of the case—on the 
girl’s chances of lasting happiness with younger 
orelder. But the emotions of the situation are 
“spotted” as affording an opportunity, and 
here is Mr. John Clayton ready to take the 
opportunity and to enlist our sympathies before 
he makes the sacrifice. Of the tive dramatis 
personae, all are clearly put before us, and each 
has a bearing on the theme. A short-sighted 
clergyman, who is prepared with commonplaces 
for every occasion in life, is introduced as 
another admirer of the girl Gladys, so that the 
serious devotion of the guardian shall not at 
once appear ridiculous, or seem to have no 
chance of reward because only confronted by 
the more impulsive and confident devotion of 
the lad. . Kemble plays this part with 
admirable tact and humour. We have never 
seen him to better advantage. Then there is an 
aunt, whom Miss Carlotta Addison personates, 
and who is the representative of sentimental 
propriety. A lady of uncertain age is sure to 
imagine that a lad is the best help-meet for a 
girl, and under the auspices of this lady the 
elder man’s sacrifice is accomplished. The 
young man is played by Mr. Boucicault, 
jun., and generally with tact; but, in the 
scene between uncle and nephew, the actor 
makes a mistake in giving at once so much of 
vehemence, and so little of respect, to the 
manner of the youth when his uncle is question- 
ing his claim. Such manner establishes fairly 
enough the uncle’s charge of ingratitude ; and 
in actual life the uncle would have been fully 
justified in withholding his sunny little ward 
from a young gentleman of so peppery a temper. 
Miss Measor, as ‘‘ my little girl,” satisfies more 
fully at the last than at the first. At the 
beginning her manner and voice are needlessly 
hard; and though she gradually gets softer, 
and, as the play proceeds, does produce a con- 
trast, she is at the end still far from softest ; an 
equal difference might be maintained between 
beginning and end, if she were gentler through- 
out. Her “little girl” is no subject for a poet’s 
reverie, but a brisk young Miss, thoroughly 
modern anda trifle pert. But her performance is 
inJmany respects charmingly fresh. It is never 
stagey in the least, and is generally spirited. Mr. 
Clayton has been much associated with sacrifice 
ever since the success of ‘‘ All for Her,” wherein 
he played a character that was practically the 
Sidney Carton of the Tale of Two Cities. 
There he had the advantage of great situations, 
and of the clash of action. He is thrown more 
entirely on his own resources in the present 
little piece; has himself to find appropriate 
action for a considerable assemblage of doleful 
words. His voice, burdened with regrets always, 
and at times with tears, and his thoughtful, 
meditative gait—and these directed by judgment 
and quiet intelligence—enable him to realise 
for us very thoroughly the sorrows of the 
excellent gentleman whom the brisk young 
Miss was not prepared to marry. The ade- 
quate presentation of a piece like ‘‘ My Little 
Girl,” and its fairly cordial acceptance, is one 
of the most hopeful signs now visible for the 
future of the English stage. It displays the 
renewed interest taken in the theatre by people 
who want the theatre to reflect something of 
the life and thought of the day. 








STAGE NOTES. 

‘*Manota” at the Strand—Mr. Farnie’s 
adaptation of the French libretto furnished to 
M. Lecocq—will hardly, we fancy, be as popu- 
lar as ‘‘Olivette,” or one or two other pieces 
which have seen the light on the boards of the 
same theatre, though it has in it some elements 
of attractiveness. If the music were original, 
or even distiactly melodious, instead of merely 
tasteful and graceful, the theatre might profit 
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more by the presence of such excellent sing- 
ing actresses as Miss Rosa Leo and Miss Irene 
Verona. It might then, too, be possible to see 
that most funny of elderly stage heroes—Mr. 
W. J. Hill—without regretting that he is not 
provided with a little more of comedy. Then, 
too, M. Desmonts—who does sing, while Mr. 
Hill does not—would be more entirely utilised. 
But, under the circumstances, the recent seces- 
sious from the Strand company are not a 
matter to which the visitor can be insensible, 
and there is no one now to do for ‘‘ Manola” 
what Miss Cameron does for the ‘‘ Mascotte.” 
The stage is full of bright people and busy 
groups, who come and go, manoeuvre and 
retire; there is plenty of light and colour, 
which, doubtless, would have satisfied that 
theatrical critic who pronounced music to be 
“the most expensive noise he knew.” We are 
not all Théophile Gautiers, however. As a 
piece, ‘‘ Manola” is hardly satisfactory ; as a 
show, it is hardly disappointing. 

MpMeE. CELESTE died very recently in 
Paris, aged sixty-seven. She had long left the 
stage; but about a quarter-of-a-century ago she 
was one of the most moving actresses in English 
melodrama. Her long stage association with 
Mr. Benjamin Webster is matter of theatrical 
notoriety. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

Tue first concert of the seventh season of the 
Bach Choir took place last Thursday week at 
St. James’s Hall, and the programme contained 
works of great historicinterest. Mr. Otto Gold- 
schmidt first gave us three anthems as repre- 
sentative specimens of the English Church 
compositions of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
nineteenth centuries. The choice of composers 
was somewhat peculiar. William Byrd, although 
belonging rather to the sixteenth century, was 
chosen for the seventeenth, to the neglect of 
Purcell; Boyce might have been selected for 
the eighteenth, instead of Dr. Greene; and, 
with all due respect to the learned Oxford pro- 
fessor, Sir F. A. G. Ouseley, we think the nine- 
teenth century ought to have been represented 
by S. S. Wesley, Sir Sterndale Bennett, or Sir 
John Goss. The great event of the evening 
was the first performance of Palestrina’s 
celebrated ‘‘ Missa Papae Marcelli” (six parts 
unaccompanied). In 1562, the Council of Trent 
proposed to abolish all music in the public 
worship save that of the Gregorian plain-chant. 
Profane and frivolous strains had become mixed 
with sacred music; even secular words had been 
introduced by the singers into the sacred ser- 
vices ; and the ecclesiastical text had been dis- 
figured and rendered almost incomprehensible 
by contrapuntal contortions of every kind. 
Palestrina was commissioned by Card. Borromeo 
towrite a Mass; he composed three, characterised 
by such elevated and severe grandeur that 
it was decided to make no alteration in the 
service of the Church. Of these three composi- 
tions, the third, known as the ‘‘ Missa Papae 
Marcelli,” was considered the finest. The music 
is admirably written for the different voices, 
and the performance of the work by the Bach 
Choir deserves very great praise. The soli 
arts were well rendered by Miss Robertson, 
dme. Fassett, and Messrs. Frost, Shake- 
speare, Kempton, and Tremere. The music 
would, of course, be much more impressive if 
heard in a cathedral, and with the proper breaks 
between each movement. ‘The writing is won- 
derfully grand and simple, yet there is no lack 
of counterpoint and clever canonic imitation; 
everything, however, is so artistically arranged 
that there is no obtrusion of the scientific 
element, which merely serves as a means to an 
end. The second part of the concert included 
some madrigals, songs, and an Italian duet, 








‘*Conservate,”’ excellently sung by Miss 
Robertson and Mdme. Fassett, with pianoforte 
accompaniment cleverly —— from Handel’s 
figured bass by J. Brahms. The only works of 
Bach given at this concert were a sonata for 
pianoforte and flute _— by Messrs. Kemp 
and Swensden) and the double chorus, ‘“‘ Nun 
ist das Heil.” It only remains for us to 
mention that Mr. Goldschmidt conducted the 
whole of the programme in a careful and effi- 
cient manner. An interesting orchestral and 
vocal concert is announced for April 26, at 
which Bach’s ‘‘ Missa Brevis” in A will be given 
for the first time. 

The Crystal Palace Concerts were resumed 
last Saturday, and the programme included the 
overture and ballet music from Mr. C. V. Stan- 
ford’s ‘‘ Veiled Prophet.” This grand opera in 
three acts was produced at Hanover on Feb- 
ruary 6, 1881. A symphony and a festival 
overture by Mr. Stanford have already been 
heard at the Orystal Palace, and his 46th 
Psalm was performed last season at the Richter 
Concerts. Mr. Manns has done much for 
English art, and we have once more to thank 
him for giving us the opportunity of hearing a 
portion of what seems to be a work of merit. 
The overture, largely constructed of themes 
from the opera itself, is interesting; and, 
though the themes are not marked by any 
special individuality, the subject-matter is 
clearly exposed and neatly developed, and the 
orchestration is very pleasing and effective. It is 
difficult to judge of the rest of the music away 
from the stage. The two ballets are very 
quaint, and the soprano air (sung by Miss Mary 
Davies) is of a simple character; in the latter, the 
peculiar form of melody and the progression of 
intervals savour of the East. The second ballet, 
in G minor, is very charming and original. The 
selection was well received, and the composer had 
to bow his acknowledgment from the gallery. 
Miss A. Zimmermann gave a very fine perform- 
ance of Bennett’s concerto in C minor. The con- 
cert concluded with Beethoven’s symphony in A. 

Herr Joachim made his first appearance at 
the Popular Concerts last Monday, and was, of 
course, greeted with enthusiasm. Beethoven's 
quartett in F (op. 59, No. 1) was admirably in- 
terpreted by the great violinist and his co- 
executants, Messrs. Ries, Straus, and Piatti. 
There is no necessity for us to praise or notice 
in detail the skilful solo- and life-inspiring 
quartett-playing of Herr Joachim; it is sufficient 
to record the fact of his arrival, and the first of 
his artistic triumphs for this season. Malle, 
Marie Krebs was the pianist, and played with 
great success some Chopin solos. 

Mr. Geaussent gave his second concert last 
Tuesday, at St. James’s Hall. The conductor 
may fairly congratulate himself upon the success 
of his labours. The performances of Mendels- 
sohn’s eight-part psalm, ‘‘ Judge me, O God,” 
and Mr. Hecht’s vigorous and effective part- 
song, ‘‘ Charge of the Light Brigade,” were 
thoroughly good; and in the various items of 
the programme the excellent qualities of the 
choir were again most successfully tested. We 
are pleased to note that it is intended to increase 
the choir to 400 voices, and that three concerts 
are announced for next season. We must con- 
gratulate Mr. Geaussent on his ‘‘ important 
notice” with respect to the impossibility of 
allowing encores. It is a step in the right 
direction. J. g. SHEDLOCK. 
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THEATRES. 


GC OURT THEAT 
Mr. EDWARD CLARE 


Lessee, 5 
(Under the direction of Mr, JOHN CLAYTON.) 
To-night, at 8.45, THE MANAGER, 

by F. C. BURNAND. 

i only John Clayton, Kemble, Dion G. Boucicault, Clifford Cooper, Trent, 
Letheourt, and G, W. Anson; Mesdames Linda Dietz, Leigh, Measor, Gray, 
Lawrence, Barrington, Lottie Venne, &c. 

Preceded, at 8, by MY LITTLE GIRL. 
Doors open at 7.30. Prices from 1s. to £4 4s. 
Box-office open daily from 11 till 5, No fees. 


D Bye ®ena® L AN E 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 
To-night, at 7.15, 


PANTOMIME, 
ROBINSON CRUSOE, 

Messrs. Arthur Koberts, James Fawn, Charles Lauri, jun., Harry Nicholls, 
John D’Auban, Harry Payne, J. Ridley, and Harry Jackson; Mesdames 
Fanny Leslie, Amalia, Emma D’Auban, Mariette D’Auban, Clara Fisher, 
Luna and Stella; the Children from the National Training School ot 
Daucing, under the direction of Madame Katti Lanner. Ballets by John 
p’Auban, Desigus by Alfred Thompson, Music by Oscar Barrett. 

MOKNIN PERFORMANCES on MONDAYS, WEDN&SDAYS, and 
SATURDAYS, at 1,30, 





RE. 





The Theatre besieged. 


GLOBE THEATRE 
Manager, Mr. F. MAITLAND, 

Yo- night, at 7.4%, MANKIND. 

Messrs. George Conquest, Cantley, J. A. Rosier, C. Cru’ckshanks, E. 
Shepherd, F, Huot y, H. Hamilton, J. G. Wilton; Mesdames Meyrick, K. 
Burry, H, Claremont, L. Claremont, E, Goldney, F, Meredith, &c. 

Doors open at 7, Overture at 7.30. No fees. 


Tr ‘ ’ 7 Al 
N EW SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee, Mr. MAT KOBSON, 

To-night, at 8.15, the powerful Drama, 
FAITHFUL HEART, 
by R. PALGRAVE, Esq., supported by the original London cast. 
scenery and effects, 
Vreceded, at 7 3v, by a Farce, 
General Manager, E, N. HALLOWs. 


New 





Pp INCE of WALES’S THEATRE. 
sole Lessee and Maneger, Mr. EDGAR BRUCE. 
To-pvizht, at §,40, a now Comedy, in three acts, called 
THE COLONEL, 
by F. C. BURNAND, 


Vreeeded, ai 7.50, by THE MARBLE ARCH, 
by EDWARD Kost ad A, J, GARRAWAY, 

Mesers. Coghlan, H. Beervohm-Tree, W. Herbert, Bankes, Lambert, F. 
Glover, and &, Buckstone; Mesdames Amy Koselle, Myra livime, C. 
Grahame, and Leigh Murray. 

Doors open at 7.30, Carriages at 11. Box-office open daily from 11 till 5, 
uader the control of Mr. MILLER, 


PpRINCESS'S THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. WILSON BARRETT. 
To-night, at 7.45, a new and original Drama, in five acts, 
TUE LIGHTS O’ LONDON, 

by Georce R. Sims. 

Preceded, at 7, by the Farce, by J. E. SODEN, 

A PHOTUGRKAPHIC FRIGHT, 
Doors open at 6.30, Carriages at 11. 
Box-office open from 9.20 till 5. No fees. 

ftage Manager, Mr. MARRY JACKSON. Business Manager, Mr. H. 

HERMAN. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


(Twenty doors west of Madie’s Library.) 
NorTicE ! The address changed as above in the re-numbering of Oxford-street 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book I}lustrations by the 
Autotype and Sawyer’s Collotype Processes. Employed by the Trustees o/ 
the British Museum, Palaeographical, Numi ical, Koyal Geographical, 
and other learned Societies. 

Facsimiles of Medals and Coins, Ancient M3S., Paintings, Drawings, 
Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &c. 

AUTOTYPE represents permanent photography, with unique powers of 
artistic expression. 

AUTOTYPE is celebrated for its noble colleciion of Copies of the OLD 
MASTEKS, and for numerous fine «xamples of MODERN AKT selected 
from the works of Reynolds, Turner, Poynter, Meissonier, Corot, De 
Neuville, Burne-Jones, Rossetti, Cave Thomas, &c., &c., &c. 


MUSEO DEL PRADO, MADRID. 


Subscription Issue of 397 Autotype reproductions of Paintings in this 
Celebrated Gallery, comprising 34 examples of Murillo, 48 Veinsquez, 
li Raphael, 25 Titian, 16 Vandyck, 82 Rubens, &c. For particulars and 
terms, apply to the MANAGER. 

“AUTOTYPE in KELATION to HOUSEHOLD ART.” 
Illustrations, 21 pp., free to avy address. 





With Three 





PICTURES CLEANED, RESTORED, FRAMED. 
To adorn the walls of Home with Artistic Masterpieces at little cost 
visit the AUTOTYPE FINE AKT GALLERY, 74, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


The Works, Ealing Dene, Middlesex, 
General Manager, W.8. BIRD. Director of the Works, J. KR. SAWYER. 





Price One Shilling, royal 8vo, paper covers ; cloth gilt, red edges, 
price 2s, td. 


Try r T 
UTHORSHIP and PUBLICATION: a 
- Concise Guide for Authors in Matters relating to Printing and 
Fublishing, including the Law of Copyright and a_ Bibliographical 
Appendix, ‘* Should be in the bands of every author,” 
London ; WYMAN & SONS, 74 and 75, Great Queen-street, W.C, 





Now ready, Vol. XI1.—EGYPTIAN TEXTS. 


RECORDS of the PAST: 


Being English Translations of the Assyrian and Egyptian M t 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 





FIVE VOLUMES ore ate ee oe 
NINE VOLUMES ose ove ee ove 
TWELVE VOLUMES ... eco oe 


Library, Ladies’ Dining Room, &c. 
Prospectuses, with full terms of Subscription, post-free 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS are supplied with all the Newest Works in English and Foreign Literature, and with 
the most recent Musical Publications, on the following advantageous terms :— 


TWO GUINEAS per Annum, 
THREE GUINEAS 
FOUR GUINEAS 


oo oe 


And Three Extra Volumes for each additional Guinea, 


Subscribers of Three Guineas and upwards also enjoy, without further charge, all the advantages of the Club 
premises attached to the Library, including Reading and Writing Rooms, Dining and Smoking Rooms, a Reference 


on application, 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (Liuirev), New Bonn Srreer, W. 





FRY’S COCO 


Analyst, Bristol. 


To PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS | 


and PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, 
the Printing Times, Knowledge, Truth, Capital & Labour, the Furniture 
Gazette, the Review, and other high-class Publications, call attention to 
the facilities they possess for the COMPLETE, ECONOMIC, and PUNCTUAL 
PRODUCTION of PERIODICAL LITERATURK, whether Illustrated or 
Plain. Estimates furnished to Projectors of New Periodicals, for either 
Printing, or Printing and Publishing.—74 and 75, Great Queen-street, 
London, W.C. 


FIsSHER'S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG, 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER’S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER PORTMANTEAUS. 
A New Article, Registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING BAGS, 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188, STRAND. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


BIRKBECK BAB Bs 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, 


Current Accounts opened according to the usual practice of other Bankers, 
an Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances when not drawn 
below £25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per cent, Interest, ro- 
payable on demand. 

The Bunk undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of 
Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills 
of Exchange, Dividends, aud Coupous ; and the purchase and sale of Stocks 
and Shares. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application, 


Ist March, 1880, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


. ~~ ;* “i ’ 

EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 

Purifies and Enriches the Blood , 

Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 

Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion, 

Animates the Spirits and Mental Faculties, 

Thoroughly recruits the general bodily health, and induces a proper 

healthy condition of the Nervous and Physical Forces. 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGILOUT 
ON 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The original, best, and most liberal, 
Cash prices. 
No extra charge for time given. 





Published under the sanction of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, 
Edited by 8. Birncu, LL.D. 
With an Index to the Contents of the Series. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Londoa: 5S. BAGSTER & SONS, 15, Paternoster-row. 





Crown 8vo, red edges, price 7s. 6d. 


PHILOSOPHY 


ony By the Hon. RODEN NOEL, Author of “A Little Child’s Monu 
»” &e, 


of IMMORTALITY. 


ml d Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, post-free, 
F. MOEDER, 
248, 249, 250, Tottenham-court-road and 19, 20, and 21, Morwell-streot, W. 
Established 1862. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, LomBarp STREET 


and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1772. 
< ~~ ees against Loss by Fite and Lightning effected in all parts of the 
worid, 








London; W. H. HARRISON, 38, Museum-street, W.C. 





Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. First Award and Medal, Sydney, 1880; Melbourne, 1881. 


A EXTRACT 


GUARANTEED PURE COCOA ONLY. 


It is strongly recommended to all who appreciate the full flavour and fine aroma of Cocoa, 
“Tt is strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.”—W, W. Sroppanrt, F.L.C., F.C.S., City 


“If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.” 


Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. Hassatt. 


Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA,.—“ A delicious preparation.” 
FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS 


| COR xEES SULPHURHAIRRESTORER. 


Large Bottles. 1s. 6d. Restores the Colour to Gray Hair in a fow 
days. The best, safcet. and cheapest, 
bold by Chemists end Hairdreaa: ra. 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A 


fluid bination for D of the Liver, particularly when 
arising from slight congestion, By gently stimulating the action of the 
liver, and slightiy moving the bowels, the heavy, drowsy feeling, with 
sensations of fulness, headache, pain beneath the shoulders, and other 
indications of Dyspepsia are removed, Taraxacum aud Puduphyliin ts 
much safer than calomel or blue pill, and quite as effective for removing 
bile.—Prepared by J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham-court-road, London, whose 
“eee ng be on the label.—Bottles 2s 9d. and 4s. 6d. each, Sold by all 
emists. 


BRAND & CO.’S OWN SAUCE, 


Quite equal to expensive ones 





Qours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
PorreD MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 


Also 


[ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF THA, 
rPURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. , 


——. 


: CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS, 


SOLE ADDRESS— 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFATR, W. 








BLINDNESS _ 


r , nee 

At LEAST ONE-FOURTH of | those 

suffering from BLINDNESS can clearly trace their calamity to the 

use of COMMON SPECTACLES, imperfectly adapted to their sight by 
ignorant pretenders to optical science, 


MR. HENRY LAURANCE, F.S.S.,. 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 
8, Endsleigh Gardens, Euston Square, London, 
can be personally consulted, and his IMPROVED SPECTACLES supplied, 
at the above address daily (Saturdays and Sunda xcepted) from 10 tox, 
Mr. LAUKANCE’S engagements at various institutions prevent him from 
being personally consulted at any other time. 

Sir JULIUS BENEDICT, Manchester-square, London, writes :—‘* [ have 
tried the principal opticians in London without success, but your spectacles 
suit me admirably, both for reading and walking. The clearness of your 
glasses as compared with others is really surprising.” 

Dr. Bind, Chelmstord, late Surgeon-Major W.E.M., writes:—“L 
could not have believed it possible that my sight could have been so much 
improved and admirably relieved at my age (82). I can now read the 
smallest print, although suffering from cataract on the right eye.” 

Mr. LAURANCE’S Pamphlet ov Spectacies, free by post, coutaining 200 
testimonials similar to above, including John Lowe, Esy., M.D., J.l’., Lynn, 

‘hysician to H,.H. the Prince of Wales; Ven. Archdescon Palmer, C.ifton ; 
jeut.-Gen. Macmillan, Brentwood; The Kev. Mother Abbess, 5. Mary's 
Abbey, Hendon ; John Death, Esq., J.P., Mayor of Cambridge; Sorabjce 
Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, Byculla; Baron Dowleaus, Calcutta; Major lrieulx, 
The Avenue, Brixton-rise ; &c. 



























Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liberality. 
— JOHN J, BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 








3 Established 27 years. Consultation free. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, in 2 vols., 
demy 8vo, price 30s. 


A NEW HISTORY of the ENGLISH 
STAGE from the RESTORATION, chiefly in Connexion 
with the Patent Theatres. From Original Papers in the 
Lord Chamberlain’s Office, the State Papers, and other 
sources. By PERCY FITZGERALD, Author of ‘* The 
Life of George the Fourth,” ‘‘The Life of David 
Garrick,” &c. 

“In this the whole course of the stage is set forth, as in a pedigree, by 
documents such as the patents, licences, suspensions by the Chamberlain, 
&c. ; the progress of each great theatre is followed, and the connexion of 
the performers with each is traced. The Author believes that no history 
upon this plan has yet been offered to the public.”—Preliminary announce- 
meut in the Athenaeum, 24th December, 1881, 

“Mr. Percy Fitzgerald has written, in two large volumes full of interest- 
ing matier, a complete history of the English stage from the Restoration 
until the year 1843. . . . We may call attention to the almost encyclo- 
pacdic character of his work, which deals not only with the stage, but with 
every thing relating thereto: acting, the private life of actors, dramatic 
literature, society, and, above all, the laws regulating dramatic perfurm- 
ances. . . . We must add, to give w full and tair idea of Mr. Fitzgerald's 
volumes, that they abound in lively biographical sketches, cleverly drawn 
portraits, and well-told anecdotes,” —S¢. James's Gazette. 








1 vol., demy 8vo, with Frontispiece and Vignette, price 12s, 


PALMS and TEMPLES: Incidents ot a 
Four Months’ Voyage on the Nile. With Notes upon 
the Antiquities, Scenery, People, and Sport of tgypt. 
By JULIAN B. ARNOLD.  Prefatory Notice by 
EDWIN ARNOLD, Author of “‘ The Light of Asia,” &c. 

1 vol., 8v0, price 10s. 6d., with Twelve Coloured Illustrations. 
NEW WORK ON COACHES AND COACHING. 


ROAD SCRAPINGS. By Martin E. 
HAWORTH, late Captain 60th Rifles, Queen’s Foreign 
Service Messenger, M.I'.H., &c.; Author of ** The Silver 
Greyhound.” 

“A past age is revived in these lively and entertaining Piet. Chronicle. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
A PROFESSIONAL BEAUTY. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER FRASER, Author of ** A Fatal ’assion,” 
*“*\ Maddening Blow,” &¢. 3vols. [ln a few days. 


DOCTOR L’ESTRANGE. By Annette 


LYSTER, Author of “ Riding Out the Gale,” * Bryan 
and Katie,” &¢. 3 vols. 


BEST for HER. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. 
PENDER CUDLIP), Author of ‘* Denis Donne,” ** Eyre 
of Blendon,” &c. 3 vols. 


CYNTHIA: a Tale of Two Lovers. 
NEW WRITER. 2 vols. 


THE DUKE’S SWEETHEART. By 
RICHARD DOWLING, Author of ‘‘The Mystery of 
Killard,” ** The Husband’s Secret,” &c. 3 vols. 

** \ clever and even fascinating extravaganza.”—Standard. 
** A powerful and decidedly exciting book.” — Athenaeum. 


DANDY. By Jean Middlemass, Author of 
** Sackcloth and Broadcloth,” &c. 3 vols. 


** Shows not only careful observation, but a most unusual insight into, 
and appreciation of, the standard of ideas and morals among the poor. Li 
the author does not equal Dickeus in the former respect, in the latter she 
has distinctly surpassed him,.”—dAcademy. 


A COSTLY HERITAGE. By Alice 
O’LLANLON, Author of ‘‘ Horace McLean.” 4% vols. 


** An ingeniously developed story. . . . Eva Northbrooke is a pleasant 
herviue, and her selfish brother is cleverly drawn.’— Athenaeum. 


WHITE ELEPHANTS: a Novel. 


3 vols, [ This day. 


By a 





On tho 27th inst., price One Shilling. 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE for MARCH 
(No, 176). CONTENTS, 

‘'TWIXT SHADE and SHINE: a New Serial Story. 
** Margaret Dunbar,” 

WHAT OUGHT A MAN TO DO If HE IS LIBELLED ? 
LURNER, 

STANZAS. By T. C. IRWIN. 

wun UN EDITED TALES from the “ ARABIAN NIGHTS.” By JAMES 
uiw, 


By the Author of 


Ly GopFREY 


TEMVORKA MUTANTUR. By CHaRLes J. DUNPHIE, 

GOSsIL ABOUT the late W. HARRISON AINSWORTH. By A. H, WHALL, 
TALBOTS FOLLY (continued), By W. B. GUINEE, 

rile CARNIVAL BALL, By LADY WILDE, 

Lith ina SEAPORT TOWN. By EpMUND Dowsty. 

PUER’S LIFE of BARTULOZZL. By JOUN OLDCASTLE 

qQUATRE-BRAS : a Story of 1815 (continued), By Ancuvn T. Pasis 
NOTE on JAMES CLARENCE MANGAN. 

SPOKEN in ANGER, By FANNY Forrester, 








Lonvon: TINSLEY BROTHERS, 
8, CATHERINE Street, STRAND. 








# EDWARD STANFORD, 55, Cuanine Cross, 8.W. 


EDWARD STANFORD'S 
NEW LIST. 





Half-morocco, cloth sides, gilt edges, 30s. 
THE 


LONDON ATLAS OF UNIVERSAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 


QUARTO EDITION. 
Containing FORTY-FOUR COLOURED MAPS, 
Carefully Drawn and beautifully Engraved on Steel and Copper Plates, and 
an Alphabetical Index. 

***The London Atlas of Universal Geography ’ is distinguished by several 
new and useful features. It contains forty-four quarto maps, the selection 
having been made from a ially British ipoint. . . . It was 
designed, and several of the maps were drawn and engraved, by Arrow- 
smith ; these have been brought up to date, and the additional ones are not 
unworthy of being placed alongside the work of the chief of English carto- 
graphers. They seem all abreast of the latest information, the execution 
leaves little to be desired, and the colouring is tasteful and really helpful. 
The atlas is followed by an index of fifty pages of four columns each, giving 
the latitude and longitude of the principal mountains, capes, islands, towns, 
&c., laid cown on the maps.”—Temes. 





With Six Coloured Maps, demy 8vo, cloth, 24s, 


THE WATER SUPPLY OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 


ITS GEOLOGY, UNDERGROUND CIRCULATION, SURFACE 
DISTRIBUTION, AND STATISTICS, 

By C. E. DE RANCE, Assoc. Inst. C.E., F.G.8., &c.; 
Secretary of the U: 4 1 Water C ittee of the British 
Association ; 

Of H.M.’s Geological Survey of England and Wales. 

“The chief objects of the author have been to show the quantity of water 
required for human consumptivn in each group of river-basins asqdelineated 
in the Catchment Basins’ Map of the Ordnance Survey, and by describing 
the area of the principal geological formations, with the annual amount of 
rainfall, to afford data for estimating the amount of water avuilable.” 

Society of Arts Journal. 

** Will certainly serve as a standard book of reference tor ten years, and 

perhaps for many years after.”—Lngineering. 








2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 30s. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARDS THE ELUCIDATION OF THEIR 
ANCIENT AND MEDIAEVAL HISTORY. 
By RAJENDRALALA MITRA, LL.D., C.LE, 
“Full of interest to the scholar, these volumes also contain much to 
interest the general reader.”—Grauphic. 


With Maps and Illustrations, large post 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d. 


BETWEEN 


THE AMAZON AND ANDES; 
Or, TEN YEARS OF A LADY’S TRAVELS 
IN THE PAMPAS, GRAN CHACO, PARAGUAY, AND 
MATLO GkUSSU. 

With an Appendix giving an Account of the Rise and Fall of the 
Jesuit Missions. 

By Mrs. M. G, MULHALL, 

** lad we more space at our command we should invite our readers to 
accompany us as we followed Mrs. Mulhail in her wanderings. They must 
read her book for themselves. . . . It has that great merit which belongs 
to a narrative that is plain and straightforward, und free from all affecta- 
tion.”—Suturday Keview. 





With Maps and Illustrations, post 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d, 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
AND THE 
GREAT DIVISIONS OF THE GLOBE: 


Being Book II, for Standard III, of the 
* New Series of Geographical Readers tor Kiementary Schools,” 
By CHARLOTTE M, MASON, 
Author of “‘ The Forty Shires: their History, Scenery, Arts, and 
Legends,” &c. 





New Edition, Coloured Sheet, 8s. ; Mounted, in Case, 10s, ; on Roller, 
Varnished, 14s, 


A MAP OF THE 
ENVIRONS OF LONDON. 


Including TWENTY-FIVE MILES from the Metropolis. 
Seale, 4 of an inch toa mile ; size, 36 inches by 35. 

This Map includes the whole of the County of Middlesex, with parts of the 
Counties of Surrey, Kent, kssex, Herts, Bucks, and Berks; reaching 
Beaconstield, Windsor, and Guildturd, on the west ; Dorking, Reigate, and 
Tuunbridze, on the south; Gravesend and Chelinsford, on the east; and 
Hertford and Berkhampstead, on the north. The Railways are carefully 
corrected, and all the Stations named ; the Main Roads, Bye Koads, Bridle 
Paths, Canals, Woods, Commons, &c., are also distiuguished. 





Second Edition, crown 8vo, with Twelve Coloured Diagrams, cloth, 6+. 


BALANCE-SHEET OF THE WORLD 
FOR TEN YEARS, 1870-1880. 


By MICHAEL G. MULHALL, F.S.S., 
Author of “The Progress of the World,” &c, 

* Mr. Mulhall’s view regarding the position of the world is a decidedly 
optimist one, He gives the figures oc the population, wealth, taxes, and 
debt of all the nations of the world, together with figures relating tu agri- 
culture, commerce, mining, the carryiug trade, aud the earnings of nauous 
iu 18S5u as compared with 1870."—Statist. 

* Iu some respects the best tuir-trade armoury that anyoue could wish.” 

Pall Mall Guzette. 

* A most orthodox work.”—LOrD RANDOLPH CAHURCIULL, 

Conciusive as to the advance ot industry am this country.” 
SiR THOMAS BRASSEY. 


LonpDon : 





~~ 





13, Great Marlborough-street, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


PLAIN SPEAKING. By the 


AUTHOR of “* JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 1 vol., crown 8vo" 
les, 6d. Next week. 


GRIFFIN, AHOY! A Yacht Cruise 


to the LEVANT, and WANDERINGS in EGYPT, SYRIA, the HOLY 
LAND, GREECE, and ITALY in 1831. By General E, H. MAXWELL, 
C.B. 1 vol., with Illustrations, 15s. 

“*General Maxwell writes with a facile and seductive pen, and in his 
chapter on the Lebanon and anti-Lebanon he touches on comparatively un. 
known regions, where it is instructive as well as pleasureable to follow him.” 

Daily Telegraph. 


A CHRISTIAN WOMAN. By 


Madame DE WITT, née GUIZOT. With a Preface by the AUTHOR 
of ** JOHN HALIFAX.” 1 vol., small 8vo, 5s., bound, 


MY OLD PLAYGROUND 


REVISITED: a TOUR in ITALY in the SPRING of 1881. By BENJAMIN 
E. KENNEDY. 1 vol., crown 8vo, with lilustrations by the Author, 6s, 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARON.- 


ETAGE for 1882, Under the especial Patronage of her Majesty, and 
Corrected by the Nobility. Fifty-first Edition, 1 vol., royal 8vo, with 
the Arms b ifully i, hand ly bound, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 








THE NEW NOVELS. 
IT IS NO WONDER: a Story of 


Bohemian Life. By J. FITZGERALD MOLLOY. 3 vols. 


GEHENNA; or, Havens of Unrest, 


By the Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD, Author of ‘In Her Majesty's 
Keeping,” &c. 3 vols. 


THISTLEDOWN LODGE. By M. A. 


PAULL, Author of ‘* Tim’s Troubles,” &c. 3 vols. 
“*Thistledown Lodge’ is a delightful labyrinth of plots and love-affairs, 
and a wonderful collection of ch of all nationaliti It is writtea 
with gusto.”—Academy. 


THE QUESTION of CAIN. By 


Mrs. CASHEL HOEY, Author of “*A Golden Sorrow,” &c. 3 vols. 
** There is a good deal that is taking in this novel. It has an Irish charm 
in it.”—Athenaeum. 
** A very successful novel, with a remarkably well-constructed plot. It 
is interesting from beginning to end. (he heroineis charming.”—Spectator. 
* There is enough of plot and incident in this remarkable novel to muke 
the fortune of half-a-dozen ordinary fictions.”— World, 


STRANGE CHAPMAN. By W. 


MARSHALL, B.A., Author of ** Monsell Digby.” 3 vols. 

** A well-told tale, full of interest and variety. It is written with strength 
and vigour. The characters are almost as varied as the scenery and inci- 
dents.” —A thenaeum. 

“For ption and for ion, ‘ Strange Chap * rises iderabl 
above the average of novels.”—Spectator. 


THE SILVER LINK. By Mrs, 


HOUSTOUN, Author of ** Recommended to Mercy,” &c. 3 vols. 


DOROTHY’S VENTURE. By Mary 


CECIL HAY, Author of “* Old Middleton’s Money,” &c. 3 vols. 
(Just ready. 


THIRD and CHEAPER EDITION 


o SOPHY; or, the Adventures of a Savage. By VIOLET FANE, 
Author of “ Denzil Place,” &c. 1 vol., 6s, Next week. 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 


Each Work complete in | vol., price 5s, (any of which can be had 

separately), elegantly printed and bouné, and illustrated by 
GILBERT, MILLAIS, HUNT, LEECH, POYNTER, FOSTER 
TENNIEL, SANDYS, E, HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT'S 


STANDARD LIBRARY 
Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 


Sam Slick’s Nature and Human | Barbara’s History. By Amelia B. 
Nature, Edwards, 
John Halifax, Gentleman. Life of Irving. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
The Crescent and the Cross. No Church. 
Eliot Warburton. Christian’s Mistake. By the Author 
Nathalie. By Miss Kavanagh. of * John Halifax.’ 
A Woman's Thoughts about | AlecForbes. By George MacDonald, 
Women. By the Author of LL.D. 
* John Halifax.’ Agnes. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Adam Graeme. By Mrs. Oliphant. A Noble Life. By the Author of 
sam Slick’s Wise Saws. * John Halifax.’ 
Cardinal Wiseman’s Popes. Dixon’s New America. 
A Life for a Life. By the Author | Robert Falconer. By George Mac- 
of * John Halifax.’ Donald, LL.D. 
Leigh Hunt’s Old Court Suburb. The Woman’s Kingdom. By the 
Margaret and her Bridesmaids. Author of ‘John Halifax.’ 
sam Slick’s Old Judge. Annals of an Eventful Life. By ©. 
Darien. By Eliot Warburton. W. Dasent, D.C.L. 
Sir B. Burke’s Family Romance. David Elginbrod. By George Mac- 
The Laird of Norlaw. By Mrs.| Donald, LL.D. 
Oliphant. A Brave Lady. By the Author of 
The Englishwoman in Italy. ‘John Halifax.’ 
Nothing New. By the Author of| Hannah. By the Author of ‘Joba 
‘John Halifax.’ Halifax.’ 
Freer’s Life of Jeanne d’Albret. Sam Slick’s Americans at Home. 
The Valley of a Hundred Fires, The Unkind Word. By the Author 
Burke's Komance of the Forum, of ‘John Halifax.’ p 
Adéle. By Miss Kavanagh. A Rose in June. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Studies from Life. By the Author of My Little Lady. By E. Frances 
‘John Halifax.’ | Poynter. 
Grandmother's Money. | Phoebe, Junior. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Jeatlreson’s Book about Doctors. | Life of Marie Antoiuetie. iy 
Mistress and Maid. By the Author Professor C. D. Yonge. 
of * John Halifax.’ Sir Gibbie. By George MacDonald, 
Les Misérables. By Victor Hugo. 
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St. Olave’s. Young Mrs, Jardine. By the Author 
Lost and Saved. By the Hon. Mrs. of * John Halifax.’ 4 
Norton. Lord Brackenbury. By Amelia B. 
Sam Slick’s American Humour. Edwards. 
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